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Address. 

1)31! tiered  before  the  Stale.  A^ricitUiiral  Socielp 
of  Soitlh  Carolina,  an  Tuesdaij,  yoveinber  llUi, 
18, )G,  hij  Col.  A.  I*.  Calhoun’,  President. 
Cur  moeliii:;  amiomiccs  the  expiration  of  one 
ycarsiiiee  the  organizal  ion  oflhis.sooiely.  What 
has  liceii  eitocteil  during  this  brief  existence  ? 
W^hat  it.s  lutnre  prosj'oets,  for  proinot ing and  de- 
voloping  tlie  spirit  of  agricultural  improvemeut 
in  our  Stale,  arc  inquiries  tiiat  deeply  interest 
ns.  \Ve  Iiavc,  first,  e.staldished  our  society 
upon  u  [lermancnt  basis.  Instead  of  depending 
upon  ophetneral  support,  wo  have  inadcanaj)- 
peal  to  our  State  for  aid,  to  which  she  nobly 
resiionded — am},  although  wc  asked  but  for  a 
small  amount,  when  ^ve  take  into  consideration 
llie  objects  to  be  accomplished — yet,  it  is  ample 
for  the  present  and  future  operations  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  if  carefully  and  properly  conducted. 
.\gain,  thi.s  City,  permanently  selected  for  our 
assemblages,  with  a  liberality  ’.vorthy  of  her 
vrealth  and  intelligence,  has  jireseiitcJ  for  our 


use  l>uildings,  and' convenien.ccs,  that  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  point  with  pride  to  her  munificence. 
Then,  the  spirited  ofierings  of  citizens  all  over 
tiie  State  in  the  sha|)e  of  life  membership,  to  a 
large  amount,  has  made  o,nr  means  ample  to 
second,  foster  and  encourage  whateverspirit  the 
people  may  evince  towards  advancing  the 
agricultural  wmlfare  of  the.,  State.,  All  this  looks 
like  success,  not  only  in  the  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  but  vve  believe  in  radically  \\  orking  a 
great  change  in  all  that  pertaii.s  to  agricuiluro 
throughout  the  State.  Wc  found  our  constitu¬ 
tion  made  it  imperative  njion  us  to  estahli.sh  an 
organ,  whenever  we  thought  our  interests  re¬ 
quired  one.  Wc  felt,  without  s'ome  channel  of 
communication,  through  wdiich  onr  mutual 
views  would  fluwg  thatour  agricultural  interests 
could  not  l>e  identified.  Hence,  as  soon  as  we 
could  see  our  way  clearly,  wo  established  a 
pres.s,  which  has  already  ao([uired  a  general 
reputation.  It  w’ill  embody  all  the  proceedings 
of  this  .society,  and  if  its  progrcs.s  so  farluis  been 
satisfactoiy,  it  w’ill  still  he  mo.rc  so  when  the 
large  materials  constantly  accumulating  in 
our  proceedings  are  spread  through  its  columms 
beforo  the  peo])le.  The  aggregate  experience 
of  the  State,  diversified  by  climate  and  [iro- 
duction,  must  prove  interesting  and  instructive. 
W'e  look,  tlien.wilh  pride  uiion  our  press,  and 
evoke  every  pen  that  can  coiiv(.'y  an  idea  useful 
to  the  cause,  to  be  brought  into  requisition. 
What  wc  want  is  accurate  and  tried  results. 
.Merc  ambitious  disidays  aro  worse  than  useless. 
Rhetorical  flourishes,  or  writing  to  appease  an 
injatiato  vanity,  never  yet  added  one  ear  cafconi 
or  pound  of  bacon  to  the  sum  total  of  supplie.-J. 
But  they  strike  every  good  farmer  and  planter 
— the  most  practical  and  common  sense  people 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth — with  a  holy  horror, 
and  well  they  may.  To.  he  led  astray  for  one 
whole  year  in  following  the  ignis  faluus  oi' somo 
fancy  dealer-,  to  waste  so  much  ])recious  time, 
when  lii'e  at  hc.st  is  so  short,  iu  following  some 
plausihlo  theory,  which  jiroves  a  failure,  is  a 
practical  defalcation  ol' common  sense,  perfectly 
iiilolerabic  to  the  ileceivcd  farmer.  Hence,  an 
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aversion  has  sprung  up  in  the  niinds  of  many  I  feels  it.  United  in  synipalliy,  feelingand  hope, 
adverse  to  airricultniai  widtinirs  and  Journals.  I  our  society  is  cointuict,  and  moves  liat'nioltl- 


Q’hese  prejudices,  like  shadows,  will  dimiush  as 
the  great  luminary  of  science  a.scends  higher 
and  higlicr.  Tiio  strict  analysis  of  soil  —  tlu; 
exact  knowledge  of  what  peculi.ar  plants  rccjuire 
to  develope'  their  greatest  capacity — the  supe¬ 
rior  implements  now  used  to  [u-epare  the  earllp 
mark  our  period  as  one  of  vaH  progress  in  ag¬ 
riculture.  Nature  must  he  wooed  hy  llie  talis¬ 
man  of  .science  hefore  she  uuIo:/k.s  all  her  trea¬ 
sures,  or  initiates  the  applicant  into  ail  lier 
mysteries.  Patient  toil,  discriminating  inves¬ 
tigation.  att  1  careful  oxpcriineni  can  alone  rj.uali- 
fy  any  mind  for  the  task  of  insl  ruct  ion  or  pre¬ 
eminent  suci'ess  in  agriculture.  Rlerc  innscle 
and  bone  in  man  or  beast  may  speeil  the  plow, 
but  it  never  can  advance  agricullurc  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  it  is  entitled  to,  as  the  most  important 
of  all  pursuits.  The  mind  must  l)0  trained  to 
hrdiits  of  careful  1  bought — must  b(i  imbued 'ivith 
information  embracing  a  wi'ie  range  of  science 
— must  have  the  power  of  analyzing  and  ma¬ 
king  proper  applictilion  of  the  varied  materials, 
that  such  knowledge  has  collected.  ^Ve  can 
alone  hojie  to  elevate  the  cause  of  agidculture  by 
appealing  to  every  such  iniud  engageil  in  it,  to 
coutrilmtc  their  (juota  towards  pilacing  their  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  po-sition  it  should  occu[>y  IxMore 
the  world.  By  -o  doing,  they'  pdead  the  carise 
of  humanity'.  In  this  State,  over  t wo-liiird.s  of 
the  free  male  population  are  engaged  in  agii- 
culture — 41,dG2  ill  agrirull ure  ;  13,205  in  com¬ 
merce,  trade,  manufacturing,  mechanic  arts  and 
mining;  :n  lawn  medicine  and  divinity,  1,829, 
out  of  a  !;oj)ulaliou  of  68, .549  free  males.  The 
great  producing  interest — those  w  ho  prepare  I  he 
earth  to  gather  from  it  its  fruits — from  whose 
bountiful  lap  all  otlier  trades  and  jirofessions 
are  fed  ami  elad — outuumberingso  far  in  wcah!) 
ami  optilalioi)  every  other  occii  jiation  —  .should 
n  ot  1  e  content  until  they  devidojio  intelle.el  ual 
results  worthy  of  themselves  and  voealion. 
Above  ail,  to  a  Southern  farmer  and  planter, 
owning  ami  directing  the  labor  of  his  slaves,  is 
it  incumbent  to  gather  all  the  liglits  that  educa¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  aid  to  he  derived  from 
mutual  e.\  jiericiice,  to  place  himself  and  calling 
a'  ove  the)  viudictivo  prejudices  of  the  age. 
IMuch  has  been  done,  and  much  more  can  be,  to 
proclaim  our  planting  interests  as  the  best  or¬ 
ganized  upon  tin-  face  oflhc  earth;  the  best  foi 
the  mastei'  and  his  woi'kineu.  In  almost  every 
country,  agriculture  pays  a  mere  pittance  to  the 
laiiorer,  and  ;is  he  is  the  base  of  the  jiyrauiid 
upon  wiiich  all  moiiopiies  rest,  the  pre.sturc  is 
correspoiriiiigly  great,  and  as  the  sweat  of  his 
face  pours  upon  the  soil,  lie  feels  that  he  is  de- 
pr.ved,  even  ofthe  bread,  to  reward  him.  Ilencc, 
a  chasm  separates  him  from  the  ctvpitalist — a 
Iiuti'c'd,  deep,  and  imperishable,  raidvles  in  his 
breast  against  the  ricii,  and  ornament  the  face 
ot  the  land,  through  his  labor,  with  palaces, 
lawns,  and  hedges,  [irodncing  all  the  evidence 
of  art  and  beauty,  still,  to  his  eye,  it  is  hut  the 
sign  of  his  jircssiire  and  degredatiou.  Bower 
alone  keeps  Idni  (juiet — -reniove  it,  and  he  rush¬ 
es  into  rovo!  t  on.  Not  so  here.  Capital  and 
labor,  one  and  the  same,  co-operate  to  produce 
ijidcntity  of  iii'.orcsts.  Injure  one  and  the  other 


ou.sly'  on.  We  then  have  the  most  perfect  or¬ 
ganism  of  soci('ty  on  earth,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  world-wide  famaticism,  it  would  beT'idmit- 
ted.  Stop  this  fanaticirm,  not  by  temporising 
and  vain  expedivnts,  !>«t  let  the  crusade  bui>-t 
upon  II-,  to  rescue  not  a  mock  tomb,  but  a 
mock  [ihilanthropy,  and  the  knightly  spirit  of 
(d  I  Imving  departed  from  the  fanatic,  we  will 
drive  I  his  cold  blooded  and  senseless  rabble  hack 
to  their  polluted  homes,  where  perpetual  intes- 
tiiio  fueds  may  gratify  their  musvkish  dedre  to 
experiment  upon  human  nature.  W c,  in  any 
eu  erg'  ncyg  if  united,  remain  intact,  and  out  of 
the  orde.-sl,  refined  of  all  the  dross  that  has  been 
n  ixed  Uj)  in  tliis  question;  we  will  have  society 
great  and  grand  beyond  description — one  ho- 
tnogenions  interests  extending  through  the 
whole.  Every  question  started  by  demagogism 
ill  oiir  miilst,  hushed  —  unity',  concert,  and 
"t  ength  will  mark  on r  councils.  Then  staples 
chat  control  the  commef'c'e,  andNfq)pIy  the 
absolute  wants  of  tije  world,  almost  exclusive¬ 
ly  raised  and  hekl  by  ourselves,  will  give  us  the 
vantage  position  overall  other  sections  of  the 
earth.  Tiie  position  will  be  grander  than  dom¬ 
ination  by  the  cannon  or  tlie  sword.  Our  mis¬ 
sion,  pi'aco  and  good  will — clothing  the  naked 
— feeding  the  hungry — administering  to  the 
comfort  ami  luxury  ofthe  world— will  at  once 
place  our  section  in  the  foremost  rank  for 
agricultural  productions.  Then  sending  these 
vast  sta[)!cs  directly  abroad,  and  bringing 
their  exchanged  values  diiectly  back,  will 
throw  immense  'wealtli  in  onr  raklsf,  nml 
ttio  enhanced  value  for  farming  and  planting, 
will  imlentiiy  still  closer  the  interest  helween 
master  ami  slave,  and  thus  render  our  |»osition 
and  society  an  i mpregnalile  fortress  agaimst 
every  a.ssanlt.  I  hold  that  no  investment  in 
the  world,  except  ours,  could  stimd  the  daily 
attacks  made  upon  it.  'Blie  agitation  of  public: 
oi  inion  liassunq't  every  barrier,  exccqit  slavery. 
One  (lay  it  jirostratcs  a  throne — the  next  it 
e^tablislu's  a  provisional  government — the  next 
a  military — then  it  gloric.s  in  the  iiitmo  ofPresi- 
(Jent — then  it  idolizes  an.  Emperor,  and  then 
— what  next  ? — wo  leav>;  to  Destiny.  So,  too,  a 
united  public  o|)iuion  hero,  introduced  that 
great  God-seud  to  the  Soutli — slavery;  resisted 
ttixatiou,  tdono,  to  rujtturo  from  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  goveniin.'iits  on  earth.  The  same 
public  opinion  created  a  Republic,  am!  by  a 
successive  play  of  interest  and  iunbition,  in¬ 
tentionally  perverted  powers,  and  lias  divided 
it  into  two  iiarts,  t  ix  |;ayer  and  ta x  receiver, 
making  the  rich  section  poor,  and  tire  poor  di- 
vi.  ioii  "rich.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  it  points 
to  once  lovely  regions,  now  bathed  in  n  deli¬ 
cious  climate,  aiul  down  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts,  it  asks  where  are  your  shiits-— where 
your  trade?  It  turns  to  cities,  prematurely 
Old,  anti  far  apart,  and  a.sks  where  your  improve¬ 
ments,  wdiere  your  w'ealth  ?  It  directs  you  to  a 
whole  region,  much  of  it  a  waste  nearly  allot  it 
slio  wingsigns  of  dilapidation  and  exhaustion,  and 
asks  whereyour  thrill,  where  your  skill?  And  in 
tace  ol  reason  and  rigid,  outraging  history  andllact 
it  shrieks  out— it  ).s~thc  curse  of  slavery.  To  rca^ 
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son  is  useless,  for  frtiiaticisni  is  irralioiinl,  an  1 
Xlius  ii  |)ul)lic  opinion,  viiialeil  in  fount  an  1 
stream,  pours  down  upon  U'.  A  coniinon  >rov- 
ciminent,  with  all  its  present  Ijraeiii  j,  istottcr- 
inn-  to  its  fall,  and  unless  we  join  hearts  and 
hands  in  steininiug  torrent,  we  too  will  he 
swept.  Intact  from  parly  and  unanimity  now, 
will  more  titan  save  us;  it  will  inalce  u.s  a  gieat 
and  wealthy  people.  It  will  save  our  negroes 
from  that  great  misery  to  their  race,  freedom; 
tind  it  will  retain  them  in  that  position  wiiere, 
from  the  days  ot  the  pat riarchs  till  now,  and 
forevertnore,  they  can  alone  hehapjty,  without  a 
iiiiracle  being  vouchsifed  to  their  race  by  Di¬ 
vine  Provioence.  The.-e  considerations  come 
legitimately  before  ns,  by  the  present  (ntnjunc- 
tnre  of  affairs.  \  Our  agricmlture  is  hound  up, 
and  s  )  entwined  liy  the  ue^'ro,  tlial  wc  cannot 
consiiler  it  without  tiringing  the  institution 
ftromiueutly  into  view.  It  is  a  question  that 
rises  higher  than  governments,  or  all  political 
considerations  combined,  w'ith  n-;.  It  coin- 
jirisjs  two-thirds  of  our  wealth;  it  gives  every 
^larticle  of  value  to  our  lands,  ami  all  property 
'iieside.  We  ca  inot  yield  up  tills  question  to 
the  politicians  or  divine.  For  its  moral  [loliti- 
cal  or  social  cliaraeteristics,  we  alono  are  ro- 
i>|.oasilde.  For  one,  I  don’t  wish  to  divide  the 
a'espousihility.  We,  the  owners  of  the  soil  and 
the  negro,  our  agrilture,  for  bettor  or  for  tvcr>e 
Leing  the  result,  cannot  separate  the  one  Iroin 
tt'be  other.  We  believe,  and  know  it  to  he  t1ie 
Sliest  system  on  earth,  not  only  to  til!  the  soil, 
hilt  to  make  the  negro  hapjiy.  \\'e  arc  easy  ami 
full  of  hope  in  the  future  ilcve!o|)emonl  of  our 
igrstein  ;  not  only  in  cultivating  the  soil  witii 
reference  to  its  greatest  production,  but  in  hav¬ 
ing  the  best  fed.  best  triad,  and  bap[)iest  work¬ 
ing  class  in  the  world.  We  believe,  w  bile  the 
relation  i  r. proves  the  negro,  it  brings  out  all 
Ibe  ele.ated  points  of  character  oflbe  while 
itnan.  Where  negro  .-livery  exis's,  laiiaticisni 
^cannot  prosper,  c.xc  qit  in  individual  eases, 
which  rarely  (listurbs  the  conservatism  of  so¬ 
ciety.  Paradoxical  as  it  seems  iibert3^  in  full 
development,  cannot  exist  without  slaverv.  It 
certainly  never  lias.  We,  who  own  the  negro, 
may  truly  boast  of  the  wisest,  freest,  strongest, 
and  best  torin  of  society,  both  for  the  while 
and  negro,  that  can  he  devised,  if  left  lo  our¬ 
selves.  As  farmers  and  jilanters  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  we  want  the  largest  portion  of  our  proper¬ 
ty  unlramied  by  the  constant  and  vituperative 
attacks  of  whole  communities  in  other  sections 
of  a  common  government.  IJreath  to  them,  it 
is  life  to  us.'Y  Wc  must  have  scenriet}'  for  our 
proiicrt}',  aTall  hazards.  How  can  we  renovate 
the  soil,  or  make  |)er:nancnl  improvements, 
witii  this  question  an  open  one  ?  Expediency, 
postponement  from  any  or  every  cause,  the 
closing  of  this  que.-tioii  for  present  or  lemporaiy 
advantage,  fills  us  with  alarm,  ami  we  feel  and 
believe  ruinously  weakens  us.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  negroes  are  higher  than  lliej"  ever  have 
lieen.  The  gold  of  California  and  Australia 
lias  disturbed  the  relative  value  ofcurrcncy  and 
property,  and  labor,  with  eveiytliing  else,  has 
ajipreciated.  • 

llut  I  take  the  positicn,  if  wc  could  place  our 
negro  jiropert}'  upon  a  permanent  and  firm  basis 


in  the  opinion  oflbe  world,  it  would  enhance 
at  once,  as  an  investment,  fifty  percent,  if  not 
more.  We  must  hear  in  mind  that  no  foreign 
capital  is  investeil  in  negroes,  that  their  value 
depends  ujion  ourselves;  make  tlio  projierty 
secure,  and  the  vreallh  of  the  world  w'ould  flow 
steadily  upon  us  as  an  investment.  Then  the 
whole  i'ace  ofthe  Soutli  \vould  bloom  in  beauty 
and  lier  graiieries  groan  wdth  plenty.  .Meet  this 
question  lioldl^v,  and  security  wdllbethe  reward 
— tamper  with  it,  and  perhaps  extermination 
may  he  our  late.  Let  us  then,  with  perfect 
unanimity,  lie  aroused  to  the  imminent  peril  in 
wliich  our  property  is  placed,  and  w'hile  we 
prove  that  there  is  no  element  of  weakness 
amongst  us,  we  can  assert,  that  forbearance  is 
no  longer  a  virtue.  Ido,  most coiiscieneiously, 
believe  that  many  of  the  best  ami  truest  men  of 
the  South  feel  that  wc  have  let  this  question 
already  go  too  fur,  and,  abiding  their  judgment, 
await  the  issue.  The  pendency  effects  our  agri¬ 
culture  most  disastrously'.  Every  improve¬ 
ment  about  the  homestead,  farm  or  plantation, 
is  virtually  thrown  away  unless  made  with  ref- 
e.ence  to  its  permanency.  A  building  put  up 
for  temporary  purposes  is  never  improved  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point.  Not  having  any  fixed 
views,  tlie  orchard,  tlie  garden,  the  premises, 
are  neglected.  The  more  especially  is  this  the 
case  when  the  title  is  considered  doubtful. 
Raise  one  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  farmer  and 
planter  aliout  the  tenure  by  which  hisfdand  or 
negroes  are  lield,  ami,  until  it  is  settled,  <they 
jiractico  tiic  greatest  economy^  to  me'et  the 
llireatened  blow.  Ifthe  fence  fallstodecay  it 
is  patcl.cd  lip;  if  a  gate-latch  i.s  broken,  it  is 
proped  with  a  rail ;  if  his  gears  are  out  of  order, 
it  is  tied  wi th  a  piece  of  liarkcrvine;  his  yard 
grows  up  in  weeds,  ami  the  owner  Itarely  vege¬ 
tates  amidst  the  waste.  It  is  self  evident,  to 
bring  out  all  the  energies  of  human  nature,  tlie 
incentive  must  lie  based  upon  the  future,  and 
hope  arouseil  to  entlinsiasm  conquers  every 
obstacle.  Close  this  future,  let  even  .a  doulit 
repose  upon  it,  aiul  every  consideration  is  for 
the  present  to  the  utter  neglect  of  what  is  to 
come.  As  we  improve  do  we  become  attached 
to  our  homes,  ami  no  more  nolile  sentiment 
cajj  jplorii  hninan  nature  I  ban  attchliment  to  local¬ 
ities.  L  is  this  lie  that  has  produced  tlie  g raiid- 
est  exhibitions  of  hum.^in  virtue  and  patriotism, 
and,  without  it,  no  people  would  have  had  ii 
history  —  no  individual  achieved  distiuction  in 
defence  of  his  couiitiy.  Vriion  we  view  our 
State,  how  lanientabiy  defieienl  are  tlie  signs 
of' improvement  and  carealioiit  homestead  and 
jircraiscs.  It  is  true  I  here  are  .st  riking  excep¬ 
tions,  Imt  they  only  make  the  negligence  of  eth¬ 
ers  move  con.-|>icuous.  The  mind  is  made  up, 
at  once,  wlien'we  see  houses,  land,  and  stock,  in 
capital  condition,  tliat  liie  owner  is  vigilant, 
careful  and  intelligent,  and  prosperiety  lias  re¬ 
warded  him.  At  a  glance  the  eye  turns  from 
the,  too  often,  vision,  that  rejiels  us,  ruination, 
and  want  of  care,  in  traversing  our  State;  atjJ 
we  know,  if  there  is  wealth,  there  can  he  no 
comfort.  A  due  pride  and  a  proper  self-esteem 
are  essential  to  success,  or  to  attain  any'thing 
beyond  mediocrity.  It  is  useless  to  attempt 
improvenu-nt  in  one  particular  without  carry- 
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iiig  it,  in  to  ovci'y  (Rtivil.  A  planter  wlio  wishes 
to  improve  Iiis  stock  and  liboraily  expcnd'S  nf. 
large  amount  in  furtherance  of  liis  d<;signs,  if 
lie  caf  ries  tlicin  to  exposed  fields,  Lad  pastures, 
and  during  the  winter  keeps  them  lioiiPC!les,s  and 
support,?  life  upon  dry,  uhnutritioui?  food,  can¬ 
not  expect  roniuneration  for  his  outlay.  If 
Ids  plows  are  ill-coustructcd,  hi.s  horses  badly 
attended  to,  and  worse  fed  ;  his  wagons  weak; 
his  dairy  neglected;  hi.s  bouses  dark,  -dingy, 
and  badly  arranged,  where  is  the  spirit  of  im¬ 
provement  to  liegin?  The  occupant  of  such  a 
home  has  no  use  for  agricultural  societie,s  of 
pajiors,  and  there  he  will  retnain  saddening  the 
heart  of  every  lover  of  his  Stale,  of  every  well- 
wisher  of  humanity.  It  i.s,  indeed,  the  grea 
law  of  our  race  to  labor  for  ali  who  obtain,  but 
it  is  also  a  cheering  aspect  to  know  that  work, 
(lirecrted  by  intelligence,  is  tbe  lever  and  ful- 
erunitoavoid  the  dead  lifts  of  ignorance.  Strong 
practical  good  sense  frerpiently  arrives  atjnst 
and  proper  conclusion  without  knowing  how 
the  results  are  derived.  Science  gives  a  .’•eason, 
and  explains  the  steps  by  which  the  ends  arc 
obtained.  So  far  as  observation  and  consulted, 
there  are  many  minds  particular  and  observant, 
who  make  most  important  discoveries  in  un¬ 
ravelling  the  secrets  of  nature.  But  it  is.  at  best 
groping  in  the  dark  and  stumbling  by  accident 
npoi3  the  right  apartment.  Pour  in  the  light  of 
science,  and  information  upon  such  minds  and 
natures,  and  they  become  the  trusted  leaders 
in  advancing  the  cause  of  agriculture.  This 
alone  can  he  done  by  education.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  in  the  heads  of  families,  upon  fafms 
■find  plantations,  to  select  those  thc}-^  consider 
the  most  promising  minds  among  their  offspring 
for  what  common  ])arlanco  denominates  the 
learned  professions,  and  all  intended  for  agri¬ 
culture  to  stop  with  the  mere  rudiments  of  edu¬ 
cation.  The  distinction  thus  made  lasts  through 
life,  and  is  felt  permanc  ntly  over  the  Lice  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  professional  mind,  constantly  exer¬ 
cised  in  its  vocation,  expands  with  the  duration 
of  life,  and  practised  in  all  the  forms  of  business 
it  takes  the  lead,  as  it  deserves,  whenever  or 
whei'over  it  is  j)laced.  With  races,  communities, 
or  individuals,  it  is  an  inexorable  law  that  in¬ 
ferior  intelligence  must  jueld  to  superior.  The 
natural  result  is,  that  great  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  is  observed  in  the  professional  mind,  and 
it  is  rare  that  and  intllect  devoted  to  j)lanling 
makes  it  impress  upon  society.  Now  in  the 
South  there  is  no  excuse  for  this  discrepanc}'. 
The  laborifig  class,  to  a  great  extent,  is  the  ne¬ 
gro.  The  owner  as  a  general  rule  can  afford  to 
educate  his  children  well,  and  they  in  after  life, 
by  zealous  and  ambitious  rivalry  in  all  that  per¬ 
tains  to  agricultural  advancement,  can  stimulate 
their  intellect  to  constant  expansion  and  irn- 
provemnnt.  The  senseless  remark,  never  mind 
Greek  or  Latin — they  are  deatl  languages. 
Chemistry,  Geology,  or  Mathematics,  they  are 
nf  no  use;  he  is  only  going  to  be  a  ])lanter,  and 
the  expense  is  too  great  to  educate  isini  any 
more.  Yes,  poor  scion,  whose  only  training  is 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  price  jtaid 
for  the  last  negro  purchased,  would  have  initia¬ 
ted  yon  inro  pleasures  that  never  die ;  would 
have  raised  your  intellect  perhaps  to  position 


j  .and  usofu’nc.us.  But  tTic  ■d(d!tmcy  percimnee 
i  leaves  a  cynical  ignorance,  tlial  snarls  at  pi'O- 
;  tiency  in  others — .slrilces  at  seals  of  iL-ai-niug 
I  tlif'.t  send  peroiininl  si-reams  of  education 
i  throUgliout  lln;  Slate,  -nnd  the  sordid  i-ecipiciit 
I  of  wealth  hinuself,  whicii  he  only  makes  to  add 
I  more  to  his  useless  store,  lie  will  tel!  you,  tliosc 
i  bright  repositories  of  learning,  vvlioso  training 
i  of  the  immortal  mind,  ditfuscs  its  elfulgence  over 
I  the  land—- kindling  many  a  noble  spirit  to  elTori.s 
I  of  u.-sefnlness  and  disiinction—are  intended  for 
the  rich,  nnd  be,  God  .save  the  mark,  he  is  too 
po<>r  to  indulge  in  such  expen.^ive  luxuries. 
And  yet  for  mere  physical  i)leasures,  he  is 
yearl}’  spending  hundreds  more  than  would 
make  his  chldfen,  if  well  educated,  useful,  and 
perhaps  lofty  members  of  society.  While  I 
condeni  no  inan  for  advancing  bis  pecuniary 
fortune;  yet,  as  he  ndvnhoes  his  material  inter- 
e.'t,  as  members  of  a  common  society,  we  all 
feel,  without  inutal  efibrts,  the  rcgioii  we  are  in 
cannot  .advance,  lie  who  has  children  to  edu¬ 
cate  and  neglects  it — <a  homestead  langnisl)ing 
for  attention,  and  means  .ample  to  acompiisli 
both,  is,  in  ])recept  and  example  an  injury  to 
his  race,  and  a  blot  upon  society.  I  hold,  no 
matter  hosv  little  one  doe.s  of  usefulne.ss,  it  i.s 
felt,  no  matter  how  narrow  the  circle  may  be — 
and  fis  he  extend.?,  the  P])here  expamls  indcii- 
nitely.  >Ye  want  all  to  be  up  and  doing — nor 
in  v;iin  hickeri ng  snd  jelou.sly,  ui)on  whieli  so 
much  of  luim.an  energy  is  expended — but  in 
open,  .sincere,  and  manly  elforts  to  iuijirove  our 
native  land.  Energy!  Energy!  is  the  secret 
of  .all  success,  it  moves  every  spring  in  the 
wheel  of  society ;  combine  it  with  intelligence 
.and  reftiicment,  .and  it  makes  the  barren  held 
rich;  it  tears  down  the  feeble  structure  of  in¬ 
dolence,  and  re{)!ac8.s  them  with  the  solid  and 
tasteful  improvements  of  art  and  skill.  It  dis¬ 
cards  the  shabby  tools,  add  slovenly  implements, 
and  substitutes  them  witli  well-constructed  and 
keen-edged  instruments.  It  liouscs,  in  com¬ 
fortable  winter  quarters  the  lowing  herd.?,  and 
is  ever  ottentive  to  the  wants  and  demanks  of 
man  aud  beast.  It  develops  to  the  utmost  the 
physical  nature  of  the  negro  by  good  clothi's  ; 
good  and  plenty  of  nutritious  food  ;  and  dim¬ 
inishes  by  prudent  fore.-^iglifc  and  sagac.lou.s  di¬ 
rection  the  routine  of  work.  In  short  it  exer¬ 
cises  a  Supervision  from  the  highest  to  the 
smallest  object  of  iuterest.  It  is  exact,  pene¬ 
trating,  and  thorough,  ever  watchful  to  aj)ply 
every  suggestivedde.a,  prudently  and  cautiousl\f 
to  advance  its  present  ellicioncy;  open  to  con¬ 
viction.  and  always  ready  to  discard  an  error  at 
the  cost  of  pride  of  opinion.  Its  progress  is 
onward,  surmounting  obstacles  tliat  seemed 
huge  at  hrst,  hut  trifles  when  eonquerci!.  It 
places  man  in  his  true  heroic  po.sition, subsidis¬ 
ing  all  the  difficulties  of  life,  aud  converting 
them  to  his  use  and  pleasure.  To  say,  wo  of 
the  South  are  enervated  by  climate  i.s  to  repu¬ 
diate  liistoiy.  Avoiding  the  hrig-ht  examples 
of  heroism,  virtue  and  fame,  achieved  by  South¬ 
ern  nations,  their  monuments  lasting  to  to  our 
day,  tempting  as  it  is,  we  shall  coniine  ourself 
to  the  stern,  pratical  truths  of  life,  and  ask, 
who  exhibits  greater  energy  than  the  southern 
man.  is  reducing  to  cultivation,  draiiiining.  ena- 
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hatikiiij',  and  ev«n  controliiig  tlio  great  fatlior  i 
orwatc'S,  who  in  turbid  grandeur  drains  lialf 
a  continent.  No  partial  government  ai<ls  him 
M'itli  men  and  money.  No  joint  stock  association 
relieving  tlio  lionest  pockets  of  unsuspecting 
ca[)italists,  assists  him.  Theownerand  the  slave, 
oiiB  directing  the  other  executing,  lias  cleared 
tl\«  valleys  of  the  west  of  their  immense  growth 
— reduced  their  fertile,  but  waste  plains,  to  an 
■abundance  and  exnlierance  of  production,  that 
measured  by  our  standard,  seems  miraculous. 

Jt  is  true  these  evidences  of  Southern  energy 
Jiavc  passed  us,  but  an  inviting  field  is  left  o[)cn 
for  those  who  remain.  If  vve  enter  with  zeal, 
onr  success  will  call  To  Deuins  upon  us  by  pos¬ 
terity.  Tha  very  reason  that  emigration  has 
.swejit  our  men  and  capital  from  «s,  is,  that  il 
is  considered  easier  to  clear  fresh  kind  than  to 
im[«rove  old.  Let  us  lake  the  harder  duty,  and 
cheerfully  assume  the  task.  T’hc  greater  our 
success,  the  more  the  honor.  Doubly  so — we 
work  to  restoreour  father,  <?uv  native  land.  W'e 
wi.sh  to  live  and  die  where  our  ancestors  have, 
and  keep  alive  the  amor  patria,  wliich  makes 
true  citizens  and  unyielding  patriots.  Is  this  a 
vision  of  liopc,  or  can  it  be  pratically  realized  ? 
W'^c  believe  it  can.  Already  tlie  work  of  reno¬ 
vation  has  commenced.  Just  where  the  im- 
poverisliment  began,  tlie  restoration  has  started; 
and  Virginia  new  heads  the  lists,  and  her  exten¬ 
ded  reju  venesence  entitles  her  to  the  soubriquet 
ofyouug  Virginia.  Tlie  increased  production 
■of  crops— the  marvelous  profits  of  her  labor, 
quadrupling  in  some  sections  the  average  of  her  j 
crops  Imt  a  few  years  since,  has  strengthened 
the  cause  of  slaveiy,  and  scattered  an  abun¬ 
dance  over  her  limits,  that  makes  her  agricul- 
itimd  productions  vie  with  the  most  favored  ' 
portions  of  the  Soutli-AVest.  This  reaction  will  ; 
Vollow  step  by  step,  healing  the  wounds  inflicted 
iiy  avarice  over  once  one  of  the  fairest  conn- 
tries  upon  earth.  For,  when  tiic  Indian  held 
its  forests  us  a  heritage,  and  its  streams  poured 
their  ■erjstal  waters  into  the  ocean,  tradition 
rdiliS  us  it  was  then  a  terrestrial  paradise.  Those 
tfwrests  have  long  since  been  denuded,  and  the 
rain  drop  that  once  rolled  pcllucidly  into  the 
channel  of  the  brook,  now  rushes  ihreug-li  seams 
that  have  cut  .the  veiy  arteries  of  natnre,  arid; 
bear  .away,  in  its  red  and  turidd  elements,  the  ■ 
iife-'klood  of  the  earth.  A  deep  crime  lias  been  ■ 
commitfeil  by  man— a  retributive  just  ice  re- 
<|uires  him  to  exjiiate  it.  It  istrueit  is  atraiis- 
oiitted  sin.  But  the  men  of  those  days  had  so 
mucli  to  redi'em  them— so  much  heroism,  pat- 
rii)ti.sm,  liberality  and  hos!»itaIil3' —  that  we 
cheerful!}'  take  the  encunibranoe  to  mate  t-heiir  ; 
consecrated  homes  onr  dwelliug  jdaces — to  I 
walk  over  liie  same  va!le3's  ami  bills — to  drink  1 
out  of  ihe  same  founts.  Theirs  was  the  primitive  I 
and  hoiiciil  age.  Then  tlie  woiulers  of  gcolog}'  | 
had  not  lieeu  explored  ;  and  I103  ond  the  crust  I 
of  this  beautiful  earth,  real!}'  Itrra  iaco^nlla  \ 
existed.  Fvi-n  on  its  surface  how  nuuli  ofj 
agricultural  wealtli  the  ej-e  passed  listlessly  j 
over,  not  dreaming  that  a  wise  and  munificent  ; 
PaovinKxen  had  [ilaced  an  antidote  for  eveiy  I 
an-i.uiUural  infliction,  just  as  Uk  has  for  all  1 
mor.i!  an]  physical  ilU.  (J !ie;ii':stry  had  nut  [ 
l!i'-n  h  'eoiiie  the  jhrtunotoller  of  airrienl.lnre,.  ' 


They  were  not  aware  how  emphatically  in  the 
midst  of  nature  wo  are  in  the  midst  of  wonders, 
miracles  and  revolutions,  whose  cause  and  effect 
would  he  as  evident  to  man  as  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  That  it  would  teach  us  the  air 
we  breathed,  as  much  as  the  eartli,  furiiishod 
the  vital  principle  of  the  vegetable  world— wdiat 
was  exactly  rerpiired  in  the  soil  to  give  perfect 
vigor  to  tlie  plant.  Aiul  thus  an  exhausted  soil 
can,  in  a  lew  years,  by  those  potent  fertilizers, 
be  made  as  productive,  as  when,  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  it  was  the  recipient,  for  epochs,  of  all  the 
debris  that  was  profusely  scattered  over  it  in  the 
revolutions  of  seasonsand  the  lapse  of  time.  In 
the  generations  preceding  us,  in  this  couiitry, 
t-ilie  hxboratory  of  nature  wa.s  tlie  only  one  that 
[iropared  the  soil  for  exuberant  returns.  The 
signs  of  its  fertility  was  the  waving  forest-— the 
deuce  cane  brake,  ami  those  particular  indica¬ 
tions  of  growth,  which  to  the  practical  eye  un¬ 
erringly  told  that,  when  cleared  awa}',  the  pro¬ 
ductions  mail  sought  so  eagerly  after  would 
soon  fill  his  granary  and  |nirse.  This  habit  of 
the  past  it  is  hard  to  change.  When  the  axo 
has  thrown  the  last  tree,  even  up  to  the  doors 
of  his  mniisioii— when  the  floods  have  swept  the 
soil  off  to  some  delta— when  fuel  has  become 
scarce  and  crops  still  more  so— then,  and  not 
till  then,  is  the  choice  to  he  made— improve  or 
emigrate.  If  the  first  i.s  decided  upon,  skill, 
care,  capital  and  energy  are  to  be  expended 
ivilli  no  stinted  hand.  An  entire  change  is  then 
to  take  place  in  the  vvliolc  system  to  be  pur¬ 
sued.  The  forcing  plan  is  to  give  way  to  the 
enticing.  The  fields  are  to  be  soothed--suii- 
plied  with  just  sucli  pabulum  as  they  want; 
and,  as  they  emerge  from  their  naked  condition, 
cove  red  in  the  green  robe  of  spring,  before  it  ia 
ruthlessly  torn  by  the  frosts  of  wim.r,  let  the 
jilow  bury  the  sod,  and  let  tlm  veteran  field 
take  its  rest  with  the  mellosving  soil  around  it. 
What  particular  mineral  or  vegetalile  manure 
mu}'  be  needed,  chemical  anal3'sis  or  practical 
reasoning  from  analogy,  will  suggest. 

Fvery  farmer  and  planter  must  lie  gov<;rned 
liy  the  circumstances  ofhi.speculiarca.se.  Food 
for  one  descript. on  ofsoil,  is  poision  to  aiiotlicr' 
and,  but  two  tribunals  can  decide,  the  labratory. 
Of  experience.  We  prele.r  the  liglits  of  science; 
a-nd  hero  let  us  remark,  the  great  desideratum 
in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions,  is  tlie  want  of 
agricultural  eliomists,  to  inform  us  of  what  our 
.soils  are  deficient,  or  what  they  require.  In  a 
State.Rl'tb:e»t  excI'U-sivcly  agricultural,  no  human 
mind  can  tell  t'lie  benefit  of  a  strict  aualvsis  of 
vurmiis  soils.  Look  at  experiments  with  gu¬ 
ano —  how  many  contlicticl'ng  accounts  are 
reuderial  by'  dilfei  ent  farmers  and  planters;  in 
(act  in  every  desc.idption  of  manure  wc  hear 
ojoposite  stateinen;.«.  ela}'  iiottliis  result  Ij-om 
ililiercnco  ofsoil?  You  may  goiiito  aii}'  neigh¬ 
borhood  ill  the  Slate,  and  you  will  hear  one 
plantation  noted,  .<ay  for  wheat,  aiiotlier  for 
cotton,  and  another  for  corn.  Vdhciico  tliis 
(liHermiee  ?  It  is  in  some  p.’ciiliar  property  of 
the  soil.  The  experience  of  years  proves  the 
fact,  but  tlie  cause  is  wrapt  in  mystery.  How 
easily  solved  !  A.s  muidi  cart h  as  you  can  grasp 
carried  to  tlio  chemist,  will  present  yon  "with 
the  sn -ij’Ic.-^t  ingredient  that  lies  ilormatn  in  (hat 
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inert  mass,  but  which,  in  the  great  work  ouse 
of  nature,  is  a  little  giant  in  action.  These  sub¬ 
tile  agencies  in  the  soil,  unknown  to  practical 
sense,  except  in  the  oft  i*epeatecl  loss  and  profit 
scale,  are  the  very  gistupon  which  agricultural 
reform  depends.  We  work  in  the  dark  without 
their  knowledge.  Science  stands  ready  to  in¬ 
itiate  us,  but  VAe  frown  her  a  lvancesdown,  and 
in  self  pride,  rely  upon  common  sence.  To 
illustrate  :  there  is  a  road  well  beaten,  and  it 
runs  directly  down,  and  straig-ht  up  hills, 
washed  by  every  ram,  requiring  a  vast  deal  of 
work  to  keep  up.  On  either  side  houses  of  every 
construction,  rude  and  uncouth,  greet  the  eye. 
Now,  this  is  the  road  traveled,  and  the  abode, 
of  common  sence.  An  Engineer  passes  along, 
and  offers  his  services  to  run  a  road  on  a  lev¬ 
el  with  half  the  labor.  An  Architect  pledges 
himself,  with  the  same  materials,  to  throw 
their  residences  into  shape  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
and  more  comfortable  to  the  occupant.  They 
are  told,  we,  and  our  fathers  before  us,  have 
travelled  and  lived  along  these  roads  and  in 
these  houses,  and  done  well  enough,  and  w'e 
oppose  any  change.  Science  leaves  them  in 
their  folly,  and  common  sense  rejoices  in  its 
sagacity.  Commerce,  mechanics,  and  every 
vocation  in  life  advances,  but  agriculture  must 
stand  still.  Was  the  merchant  forced  to  put 
his  venture  in  a  craft,  such  as  alone  sailed  the 
waters  forty  years  ago,  in  these  days  of  light¬ 
ning-like  speed  upon  the  ocean,  he  would  feel 
that  every  market  was  closed  to  liim,  and  his 
cargo  already  anticipated.  In  every  depart¬ 
ment,  promptness,  magic  quickness,  accuracy, 
rules  the  day  and  hour.  Must  we,  of  all  the 
professions  upon  earth,  tarry  ?  Are  we  wil¬ 
ling  to  bo  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  then, 
to  soothe  our  wounded  pride,  exclaim  the  “race 
is  not  always  to  the  swift!”  Poor  consolation 
— for  generally  it  is,  and  easily  w'on  at  that.  A 
few  men,  moving  in  advance  with  an  idea  sel¬ 
dom  effect  reform  in  their  day  and  generation. 
But  let  public  opinion  be  ripe  for  iiioeulutiou 
and  it  spreads  more  rapidly  than  an  epidemic. 
And  why  should  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
not  be  ready  to  co-operate,  one  and  all,  in  in¬ 
troducing  agricultural  reform?  Are  their  prof¬ 
its  so  large  that  they  require  none?  Is  our 
country  so  beautiful  that  itcannot  he  improved? 
Are  our  stock  so  perfect  that  they  require  no 
change?  Does  neatness,  order,  prosperity, 
mark  the  general  aspect  of  our  plantations  and 
farms?  Is  there  no  room  for  improvement? 
Or  are  wo  willing  to  call  upon  Hercules,  the 
while  forgetting  that  Providence  helps  those 
who  help  themselves  ?  Other  couiitiies  have 
disenthralled  themselves,  who  had  not  lialf  the 
basis  to  enlarge  we  have.  Originally  large 
tracts  of  this  State  were  exceedingly  rich— cul¬ 
tivation  has  made  them  poor.  They  can  here- 
stored.  And  now,  with  railrcals  running  by 
them  in  every  direction,  if  once  renovated,  what 
would  bo  their  value?  IIow  much  could  a 
planter  afford  to  expend,  with  the  certainty  of 
making  his  place  as  rich,  or  richer  than  it  ever 
was?  Suppose  it  made  so,  would  fifty  or  one 
hundred  dollars  per  acre  price  it?  If  you  are  at¬ 
tached  to  it  from  ancestral  considerations,  could 
money  buy  it?  Begin,  then  to  improve,  for  the 


very  next  crop.  Upon  the  rollingrdiEtricts,[sce 
that  every  hill-side  has  its  ditch  to  intercept  tho 
water,  and  save  every  pound  of  earth  from|he- 
ing  moved  by  the  floods.  This  neglected,  every 
attempt  to  restore  must  fail.  Commence  with 
your  best  land,  and  work  back  in  the  effort  of 
reclaiming.  This  will  give  you  the  means  to 
improve  the  poor,  for  the  richer  the  land  the 
greater  the  effect  of  manure.  B)*  degrees  your 
waste  land  will  come  into  use.  Divide  your 
place  into  three  or  four  divisions,  and  alternate 
as  your  judgment  may  suggest,  or  the  exjieri- 
ence  of  others  recommend.  Over  a  State  so 
varying  in  climate  and  soil,  the  best  method  to 
suit  every  section,  cannot  be  laid  dow'ii.  Only 
do  not  tax  your  soil  too  much  with  the  same 
crops — a  rotation  is  indispensable  upon  the 
richest  land.  The  cotton  being  the  leading 
crop,  and  the  least  exhausting  of  any  planted, 
will  bear  the  longest  succession.  But  change 
is  required  even  wfith  it.  The  soil  may  remain 
perfect  in  every  jiarticular,  hut  in  the  peculiar 
ingredient  required  fora  particular  jilant,  may 
become  deficient,  and  a  change  will  restore  them, 
hy  substituting  other  crops  that  do  not  require 
the  same  nourishment.  Concentrate  the  ma¬ 
nure,  home-made  or  imported;  for  one  acre 
sufficiently  manured  will  produce  as  much  as 
the  same  spread  over  two,  with  less  work,  and 
greater  permanent  effect.  Whatever  is  at¬ 
tempted,  let  It  be  well  done.  Every  thing  du¬ 
rable  must  have  a  solid  foundation.  Merely 
scattering  tlie  manure  for  the  present  crop,  and 
gleaning  all  from  the  land,  like  the  work  of 
SisYPnus,  is  a  never-ending,  still-beginning  toil. 
The  cultivation  of  cotton,  in  every  portion  of 
the  State,  except  in  the  strip  of  country  embra¬ 
cing  about  one  degree  of  latitude,  the  extreme 
northern  or  mountain  region,  gives  great  ad¬ 
vantages  to  our  agriculture.  It  the  lands  of 
South  Carolina  were  fiesh,  with  her  clin  rte, 
she  would  occupy  the  front  rank  of  the  cotton 
region.  In  all  the  Gulf  country,  the  rapid  al¬ 
ternation  of  heal  and  moisture  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months,  make  them  very  liable  to  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  boll  worm,  which  frequently  cuts 
the  average  of  their  best  land  down  to  a  point 
below  remuneration.  There  may  he  dry  cycles 
of  years  in  those  regions,  but  whenever  a  ver- 
ticle  sun  acts  upon  moisture,  over  the  dense  fo- 
lige  of  tlie  field,  the  visitation  of  the  worm  is 
as  sure  to  follow  as  the  sha(lo\v  the  sun.  No  one 
who  has  not  experienced  the  devastation  and 
wreck  of  crops,  resulting  from  this  jilague,  can 
form  the  sliglitest  conception  of  the  wide-spread 
ruin  a  few  weeks  will  work  upon  the  fi¬ 
nest  pospec's.  The  worst  is,  that  no  skill  can 
meet  the  difliculiy.  Tiie  best  lauds  are  the  most 
liable;  for,  in  proportion  as  the  weed  is  luxu¬ 
riant,  are  the  ravages  correspondingly  great. 
This  makes  cotton  jilanting,  over  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  t  he  South-West,  full  of  vicissitude  and 
uncertainty.  It  is  gambling  v.ilh  nature.  A 
few  brilliant  years  will  wipe  off  debt,  and  bury 
in  forgetfulness  the  disastrous  seasons,  and  se¬ 
duce  the  planter  again  into  ventures  still  great¬ 
er.  It  is  a  country  of  great  prizes  many  blanks. 
Here  the  army  worm  sweeps  over,  as  in  every 
section  in  the  States,  perhajis  a  periodical  visi¬ 
tation.  The  boll  worm,  too,  may  be  seen  in 
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p.niil!  iuim!)('r.s,  hut  not  atnonting  to  a  sacrifice 
of  crops. 

IJciiig  comparatively  rxemj!t  .from  tli  ’.se 
scourges  in  coiiseqiiciicm  of  climate,  if  wo  ha'I 
the  soil,  ours  woul  1  ho  the  favored  (.•otton 
region.  The  climate  is  ti-coii,  the  condition  of 
our  soil  can  ho  clianged — necessity  m  ;st  wm-k 
the  change.  And  ho'e,  let  me  say,  one  ofthe 
first  steps  to  he  taken  hy  larrrc  planters  is  to 
divide  their  forces  into  dilii'reilt  cmitrios.  This 
subdivision  of  lalmr  is  much  more  elTie-iont  to 
make  crors  and  improveuitmts,  hy  economi¬ 
sing  time,  than  when  worked  togct'i  'i-  in  large 
gangs.  It  reqnri^s  rather  an  extraordinary 
eomhination  of  character  to  en  ihle  any  on o  to 
economise  time,  to  equalize  the  labor  of  the 
free  and  sluggish  ;  to  nave  work  done  jiroper- 
ly,  justly,  and  humauely,  with  large  gangs. 
That  minute  serutiiiy;  tliat  dii'cct  supervision 
of  one  and  all;  I  hat  neetiie.ss  so  indispen-ihli! 
to  success  and  efficiency  is  generally  wanting 
in  a  large  force.  Hence  u  riisii  lor  c  itlon  and 
corn,  ami  nothing  else  is  the  real'.  This 
sy.stem  will  liarely  do  ujion  the  rl.h  .alluvial 
or  deep  fertile  calcarions  soils  of  the  .Smth. 
IJooii  a  partially  worn  out,  i>lantation,  in  tiiis 
State,  it  w.l!  devour  the  s  i'istan  e  of  thejil  in- 
ter,  and  e.at  him  out  of  lionse  an  1  ho  ne.  Were 
it  not  for  tlie  increase  of  his  negroes,  and 
tlijir  enhanced  va'ne,  all  sii  ;h  planters  vvonhl 
he  sinking  capital.  Upon  our  rice  frdds  and 
alluvial  hotlo  ns,  iilaiitiii  ;■  with  ,aud  working 
large  forces,  m  ly  he  proi'itable ;  hut  elsewliere 
we  are  sa  ifted  farming  would  he  more  s  >  than 
tlie  present  system,  in  South  (Jaro'ina,  the 
true  [) osition  of  liie  colton  [ihintcr  slioul  I  he, 
the  largest  amount  of  cotton,  consistent  w  th 
an  ainjiie  itrovision  crop  for  his  own  use.  AM  hi.s 
surplus  should  lie  represented  by  cotton.  It  jiays 
better  than  any  other  crop — is  a  cash  article, 
and  enables  the  grower  to  surround  himself  with 
the  comfort.s  an  I  luxuries  of  otlier  climates, 
which  would  not  he  brought  here  w'itii out  it. 
The  cotton  made  by  the  slave  labor  of  f  lie  Sou'  h 
is  a  monopoly,  and  miMt  forever  remr.in  so.  No 
other  region  in  the,  fan r  q uartei-s  of  tlie  glolie 
can  raise  it  in  the  quantities  we  d  >.  or  can  any 
at  tile  same  price.  Cotton  caiin  )t  he  made  wii  ii- 
oiit  slavery.  Intelligent  direciioii  an  linvo'nn- 
tary  labor  are  llie  prereipiisites  to  successful 
cotton  culture.  Wo  alone  hold  these  keys; 
and,  when  we  op'm  wid."  with  them  our  do  rs 
to  the  commerce  ofthe  world,  unlike  those  of 
Janus,  we  wish  peace  ami  good  will  to  all  man 
kind.  We  can  comm.and  it  tooifleft  to  our¬ 
selves.  The  wiihlioldiiig  of  supplies,  on  our 
pirt,  would  carry  greater  dismay  tlian  an  army 
with  hauliers.  Soo  how  the  besotted  fanatic 
swears  he  will  loucdi  nut,  taste  not.  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  .slave  lalior;  and  yet  he  qnatfs  his  cof¬ 
fee,  sweetened .  encased  in  raiment,  every  lilire 
of  which  is  handled  liy  slave  labor.  It  is  forc¬ 
ed  down  their  throats  an  1  upon  their  hacks,  in 
spite  of  themselves. 

PiiovinioNCi':  never  gave  a  people  more  to  glo¬ 
ry  in.  tiian  he  lias  the  slavehol  ler;  nor  has  Hk 
ever  recpiired  of  any  people  siieh  high  attrili- 
ules  to  retain  the  precious  heritage.  The  citi¬ 
zens  of  Athens  did  not  like  Aristidf.s,  because 
lie  was  tired  of  hearing  every  one  call  him  just. 


Bo  the  peop’e  ofthe  world,  male  lianpy  by  the 
Bonth  — -iiidehled  to  !ier  for  the  [Mime  liticessii- 
ries  of  life-— they  do  not  like  her  hec-ailse,  !br' 
soith,  ih'y  are  tired  of  her  irood.  fortune  Her 
va.^t  remuia'es  have  exi'itcil  jealousy  on  the 
[)  i;  t  of  some,  hatred  ill  other’.  And  now  these 
iioslile  liost.-s,  whose  animosity  at  lirst  proceed¬ 
ed  fi'om  selfi.-liness  and  expediency,  ha.-e  delu¬ 
ded  themselves  into  the  conviclioii  that  tlie  ne¬ 
gro  was  horn  free  and  eqn  d  to  t Iieinsei ves--- 
that  tliO  .African  is  eiilitled  to  litiorty  an  1  tlie 
pars  lit  of  liappiiiess-— tliat  liberty,  fraternity, 
('qu  i'ity  should  embrace  t!m  negro,  and  not  the 
white  man,  his  master.  .And,  seizing  the  strong- 
iio’ds  of  t  iii  5  government,  and  now  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  displac  ‘  1,  they  are  moving  down  upon 
ns:  and,  with  tlic  eeiuaiiity  of  fate,  will  have  to 
1)0  met,  not  I)}’  appealstom  *re  e.xpedieiits,  co;u- 
jiromises  or  Ibi'lorn  iiopes,  iiased  upon  this  man 
orpirfy,  hut  witliargn  nents sterner  tlian  wor.l.s, 
and  in  arenas,  where  m  iiihoo  I  must  prove  its 
mettle,  we  will  rally  as  .a  unit  in  defence  ofonr 
country  an  !  onr  prop erty.  T’hen,  secninty  fo.- 
the  present  an  I  tlie  future  rsuZ/.y  acquired  --our 
homes  the  scenes  of  contentmen  t  and  prosper¬ 
ity — onr  agricnii lire  lorcv.'u’  nil  li. ■'turbo J  hy  uii- 
efpial  laws  th  it,  like  sleall  hy  robbers,  have  plun¬ 
dered  ns  to  [loverty.  an  I  the  ill-gotten  wealth 
pampered  onr  foes  to  satiely---wilh  onr  n.igroes 
unmolested  and  haj)py---our  lands  redeomel 
!in  I  ov..nni) wing  with  pleiity---our  peojile  lian  I- 
ed  hy  .a  common  bond  of  iiiterest---the  com¬ 
merce,  of  the  worlil  erowling  our  port.s,  ami 
their  sdls  whitening  every  .sea  in  hearing  onr 
maniticent  staiiles  to  every  mart;  an  1,  while 
supplying  the  wants,  streii glheniiig  the  ties  ol‘ 
hnmamty.  This,  no  f.iiicy  sketch,  a  few  brief 
yea  -s  imiy  realiz O.',  untrue  to  ourselves  in 
the  coming  crisis,  there  will  fortunately  be  no 
posterity  in  all  tlie  region  we  nam  r,  the  South, 
even  to  execrate  onr  memory,  or  call  us  iiila- 
mnns. 

We  Sontheim  agriculturists  of  the  ['resent 
day  and  generation,  h.ivc  solemn  sespoiisibili- 
!  ies  repo -li  (ig  upon  ns.  'I'o  swerve  from  the 
clear  path  oi'duty  that  lie.s  before  n  is  to  he 
politically  and  socially  d.“gr.ide.!  for  the  pres- 
enl,  and  to  lose  forever  the  high  casts  we  claim 
as  men  and  masters,  resulting  rom  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  We  must  dismiss  the  jiruri- 
ent  feeling  that  hoseeclies  to  he  quiet;  to  wuiit  a 
lilile  longer  while  the  huge  seiqieiit  coils  itself 
around  every  limb,  and  mnsele  by  muscle  our 
strength  is  yiel  liiig  to  the  [iressure.  We,  wlio 
expend  onr  lives  in  cultivating  the  soil  with  the 
negro  lalior — those  wiio  dirietly  enjoy  tlie  ben- 
ea;s,  ami  live  hy  exchanging  t heir  mechanical, 
111  ‘rcuntile,  or  jirofes-iioiial  industry  for  its  [»rof- 
its,  cannot  await  the  tergiversations  of  party 
manoenvreiug  to  elevate  any  man  to  [lower, 
when  our  liai'iiers  of  resistance  are  straining 
at  every  [loiiit,  and  many  of  our  safest  stays 
sna|»t  already.  If  we  have  not  a  voice  in  this 
matter,  who  has?  Who  wants  the  land  wiiii- 
onttiic  negro  slave?  ^Vlly  task  onr  purse  or 
energy  to  improve  the  soil,  if  the  labor,  wliieh 
gives  them  all  their  valmx  isto  he  jiutiii jeo|)ar- 
dy  by  tiie  senseless  cry,  tliat  “man  has  no  right 
to  hold  |)io|)crty  in  man,”  hy  our  enemies,  and 
the  easy  admission  of  tliose  we  hold  friends, 
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ihiit  .'^l.-ivcM-y  i.;  -  \‘il  in  iJin  n'.is! riict.  Both 

iiM'ft  nt  oik;  |ioiot  —  .‘thiTl.o  hho  T'he  only  j. 

ililihi'i'iioe.  iifinioiiiaio  of  remote  ('iiiaiicipati'  n.  : 
'<;ive  ii.',  ihe-fi,  .sreai-'ty  for  the  i'oture,  an  !  \vi; 
cun  retiof  in  mnr  cNliuasted  fichls,  and  make 
tin,  m  the  [!(;ri«a  Ill'll  I  hoini'S  of  inlelliycnce,  , 
weaftli  an  1  pro.-n.'i'i’y.  This  so;-ie't_y  w  ill  yix'o 
«n  iinimlse-,  in  tia;  pio-ier  diroetiun,  to  tdruce 
't he  sloven !y.  leni jio.-ary  ami  di'sl riietii  e  system 
•that  iias  im jiin'crislicd  l'i(?  seil,  and  hanislmd 
irnicli  OiTmr  taltmt,  energy  and  hlooi!  to  distant  ; 
'exile,  t'^niall  in  territory,  in  conijiari.son  with  : 
t-onie  Htates,  South  (.Lirolina  is  lai'ce  \yhen 
coiitra.Ued  with  .sections  of  tlu'  earth  which  : 
have  dircv^ted.  in  policy  and  trade,  the  Ic.-nliny 
Snterost.s  of  t lie  human  r.icc.  Ucr  population 
c.onlil  he  incrca.se  1  toiu'ie  mi  f  ild,  and  nut  Im  lar- 
c'cr.in  jiroporlion.  than  jdna'l.'iml.  Her  prodmc- i 
live  eapacitv  i.s  etjinnily  in  tlie  rear.  Her  maii'-  ■ 
nilici'iit  inonntnin  reyion  and  clinuite  ;  her  nat-  i 
nraily  beautiful  nfnhilc  and  rolling  di.slrici.s ;  her  ^ 

1  lain.s,  iilk'd  with  rich,  .alluvial  soil;  licr  ,sea- 
hoaril  fnrni.shiuy  two  point.s  of  eominanding  in-  ‘ 
leresl,  the  one  flu;  leading  l.•o!nmerL•ia!  eiiy  on  i 
the  Southern  A I  ia  nt  ic  coa  st,  t  he  other  I  lie  dee  p-  1 
c.vi  1  ar  and  iinest  liarhor — Lhirt,  Royal.  Incur 
rear  vast  and  wealthy  ree-ions,  iiithcrto  cut  olf ; 
by  mouittain  bai'riers  ti'om  tfu'  benelicent  inilu-  ■ 
cnee  ol’ commeri  e.  oniy  awaits  the  upon  sesam.; 
of  the  roc-!<  t<i  unfold  and  (hdivor  uji  her  im- 
■ineiisc  treastirep.  R'iri'se,  transported  to  thei 
seaboard,  with  direct  tr.ule,  will  Imild  iiji  a  | 
iconnncrcial  city  of  hi'.'ce  pojiuhition  and  wealth,  ' 
•diil'insiny  its  jirosperity  hack  ujioii  the  country, 
'wiiich,  in  turn,  \^'ill  re-act  in  lloc.ii.ji)-  licr  witli 
its  ovci'th) winy  ahundance.  /\ll  we  wa;  I  to  re¬ 
alize,  in  full,  thi.s  pictirre,  is  security  ayainst  the 
robbery  of  unequal  iawp;  our  slaves  to  be  no 
longer  the  sport  of  d.einagoyues  and  faiial-ic.s,  i 
and,  thus  releived,  our  agricultural  organization  | 
will  be  capable  of  rei'iderin-g  efticieiit  aid  in  the  ; 
work  of  ledempliou.  tin.t,  will  l>o  acc(  ier- 
a(('d  In  success.  This  .sciciety  can  only  succeed  | 
b-y  |truvi'iig  itself  a  bold,  lioncst,  unsotf\.;b  ad-  | 
voeale  of  Soul h  Carolina’s  agricultural  prosper-  ! 
it_v.  Policy'  cannot  make  a  farmer  and  planter.  ; 
Nature;  deals  in  no  ubtcrfiige.  She  yields 
crops  by  direct  ajipiication  and  work,  tmd  nev- 
('!' grants  tliem  to  jiaekcd  resolnliuiis  or  adruit- 
nes.s.  She  asks  ymu  to  call  a  spai'e,  a  sj>a<li; ; 
to  look  things  praeiicaily  in  the  eye;  to  tak<; 
such  implements  as  suit  your  task,  and  tlimi  go 
to  work,  and  not  b(;  etei  (tally  talking  aiiout 
w  hat  youaie  going  to  do,  and  then  do — noth¬ 
ing.  If  W(;  have  estahlished  this  society  wit 
the  })alriotic  and  benevolent  vie  w,  n.'aiiy,  to  al 
vance  the  welfare  of  1  he  Stale'  by  disjumsi ng 
kno'wh'dge  that  will  enable  every  agricnltui'i.-l 
to  employ  the  most  efficacio'u.s  metho  1  in  evciy 
(h'['art mcnl,  to  a. lain  the  greatest  pcrfecliun  in 
t  lie  art  of  till  ini  ng  ;  to 'save  hi.-j  lands  tVom  e.x- 
haiistion.  his  negroes  from  e.xlerttiinal ion,  w'e 
must  coin'iiie  ourselves  strictly  to  this  design. 
T'h.e  cxpierience  ol' the  past,  elforts  to  establish 
agricultural  societies,  is  llie  wi'iiii  of  interest 
niauifested  after  the  hot  zeal  in  favor  of  the 
new  enter|)rise  subsides.  The  dispo.=  ition,  al 
hist,  is  to  run  to  excess',  and  then  the  pendulum 
ol‘  opinion  swings  to  the  other  exlreitte.  We 
trust  thi.-;  society  can  avoid  the  bi'i'aker.'  tiuit 


luive  wrecked  the  previous  etfoft.s  made  in  thi.s 
.Stab'.  If  a  comiriLlnity  of  feeling,  in  a  strictly 
agi'iciiltiiral  State,  tk'at  lia.s  rallied  around  oUi' 
organization  inucl)  of  her  talent,  energy',  and 
weaUli  is  any  guarantee,  w'e  have  much  to  iiope 
for  in  the  future.  If  the  .State  pride  of  Soutli 
Carolina  is  truly  enlisted  in  til's  enterprise  ;  if, 
from  the  mountains  to  the  seaboard,  our  farm- 
ca.-'  and  phuiter.s  sincerely  feel  an  arena  is  Iiere 
otVereil,  not  for  glafliatorial  display,  where  heat¬ 
ed  animosities  and  private  amhiliun  “struts  il.s 
brief  hour  ’  of  existence,  but  where  an  electri¬ 
cal  emotion  surcharge.^  tlie  whole  to  enter  and 
contend  tri:.  mpliaiiliy  in  ladndf  of  l.lie  State, 
tlien  iho  future  usefulness  and  stability  of  tliis 
s.’eiel  v  will  inei'ense  with  duration,  and  become 
ccniiMited  b}  time. 

\\b.‘  have  ill  oiir  kite  unnibors  given  .several  recipes 
for  ciiraig  and  [ire.serviiig  bacon  ;  below  will  be  found 
..iome  additional  inlbrination  on  tlio  .sauH'  snliject 
whicli  wo  have  ja.st  received  in  lime  I’or  onr  present 
'niiinber. 

Ait;.  Emnoit:  — I  receive  your  Farmer  and 
Planter  molldy  very  regularly,  and  am  well 
jd-Misetl  with  it  at  the  price,  and  Iierewitli  en - 
clo.^e  two  dollars  to  you  lor  tliis  year  and  next- 

I  like  that  way  of  getting  a  receipt  in  the  pa- 
jicr.  One  knows  that  iiis  pay  is  gone  right. 
.Ind  if  yo'j  w'il  not  think  me  presumingon  your 
duty  as  Editor,  I  woul.l  .sugge.'l  to  give  us  some¬ 
thing  in  advaiue  of  the  season.  It  would  })nt 
us  ia  :niiid  at  tlie  right  time  to  make  prepara¬ 
tion. 

Xow  is  the  lime  to  thitik  of  curing  bacon’ 
and  last  spring,  the  first  of  April,  I  sewed  nj) 
about  half  the  hams  I  had  in  .sack.s,  (good  close 
Osnalmrg.s.)  and  starclicd  the  outside  w'ith  corn 
meal  as  ehnsc  as  I  could,  and  dried  them  in 
the  sun  one  day,  then  hung  them  in  the  smoke 
house  'with  the  othei  meat.  This  fall  they 
w'ttrc  the  sweetest  meat  1  ever  ate,  clear  of 
skippers  nearly,  but  last  winter  was  so  cold  and 
j  iVosty  that,  [lerhaps,  it  w'as  tho  cause  of  the 
meat  getting  dry  sooner,  or  drove  away  all  the 
bugs,  I  know  not.  If  you  c.an  recotumcml  any- 
;  thing,  yon  will  eonfer  a  favor  on  a  friend  and 
.suh.scriber.  Yoiu'.'^,  Ir.;  y,  ii.  Al,  Whitk. 

yoveinher  llh/,’, 

(Jrape  Cn't’ire. 

There!  i.-i,  wo  Uiinlc,  ii  grow)  t'  dispo..;illuii  ill  the 
tiosUli  to  i'litor  iiil.)  the  business  of  grape  ciiltiire  and 
j  wine  tinikiiig,  but  many  arc  deterred  from,  eeiisideniig 
it  a  new  and  untried  business,  and  Ibariiig  a  lailiire 
wliilsl  olher.s,  who  have  heard  of  ii usiiccessfid  expen’ 
incuts,  liohl  back,  J.e.st  llicy  may  sliaro  the  .same  latc_ 
j  W'b'  think  both  are  wrong;  the  culture  _ol_  the  gr.aj  e 
i  and  w'iuo  makieg,  to  soine  rxleiit,  is  not  new  or  lur 
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Tried,  .'nid  llit“  (iiiliire  (d'  \\  lio  harr  liiiletl  In  stir,- 

ceeii^  wiiH.  we  (!(iidi!  lint,  ovvini;  entirely  In  the  fuel  nl' 
iheir  iilteuiptiii^  die  eidlnrc  oi'  farcign.  ilisiend  ni'  n-r 
lli'f,  viiru'ties.  in  ell  [indiiilnlily,  we  Ik'.m’ii.'I  ,i;n<,,j 
jrrnpe.'i  in  .Aincricn,  and  in  ll.e  iSniith,  as  aio  yrnwii  ill 
Ihirnpe,  and  many  are  nnw  li\liig.  who  will  .see  as 
gnnd  wines  inadn  in  llie  iSonlli  as  are  iiow  heing  made 
in  the  Nuriii.  nr  ill  Europe.  Who  dnnh's  it  ?  All  w  e 
lack  is,  rcnlldeiiee  ;  inspire  ns  with  lint,  and  the  dilli- 
cnlty  is  nvereo-.'he  ;  and.  in  nrder  to  inT.omjdis'i  th'is(d). 
jeef.  sliall  eciniinne  I'rnm  time  to  time  to  l  iy  bel'ore  niir 
readers  evervlhintr  liiat  may  enme  in  oiir  way,  host  eal- 
rnlaled  In  encourage  a  beginning,  ami  wlien  we  do 
liegin,  to  begin  righl  and  then,  as  D.ivy  Cnmketi 
would  sav.  “go  jiliead.”  Hear  iVom  one  ol'  his  conn- 
jrymen. 

'I'lie  I'nllnwing  e.xtract  is  from  a  lelier  pnld  slieil  in 
ilie  XasJirille  Funincr,  whicii  w  <i  find  in  the  SatUhern 
CukivjUur.  'I'he  letter  is  headeil — 

\V'.vi:ri’.\ci'',,'drK\.v.,  i'lLay  17lIi.  1S5G. 

Ill  ‘tlie  .spring  of  I35i,  I  prepared  n  .small 
pictci;  of  g ouii  1  about  lialf  an  a<rre,  by  plow¬ 
ing  as  deep  its  jKis.siblo  with  a  turning  plow, 
an  1  I’oilowing  in  ihefufrow  with  a  sharp  bpll- 
tungne.  'riii.s  1  .set  out  witli  Cl.'Uawlia  grape 
root.s  proeured  from  Cincinnati,  piaeing  them 
in  row.sG  by  4  fectapnrt.  The  s.iceeeiling  .sum¬ 
mer,  as  evi’ry  OIK!  will  latnumiber,  w  ns  the  time 
of  the  gnitit  drouth.  The  vine  sn.Thred  from 
ibis  lo.ss  thtiti  tiny  other  sjiccies  of  vegetation, 
pre.serving  their  rich  dark  color,  ■when  eve,  y- 
lliing  else  was  [larched  and  withered.  Jti  tite 
etirly  Jiart  ofthi.sfall,  !  employed  and  brought 
out  I'rom  Cincinnati,  tlirongli  flic  ageney,  and 
upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Buchaiman, 
a  German  vine-dresscr,  a  man  thoroughh"  and 
practically  acquainted  with  evcry'proccss  of  the 
imsinoss — liroughr  up  atnongst  I  ho  yinC3'arilri  of 
the  IMiinc,  amChaving  Imd  three  yeans  cxperi- 
(■ncc  with  oiir  native  grape.s  in  the  vineyards  of 
Oliio.  i  gave  up  to  him  the  managemtaht  of 
iny^  vineyard  adlogctiier,  to  carry  on  tlio  vines  I 
had  planted,  and  to  cxleii.l  it  as  mncl-i  as  our 
foT'cc  would  permit. 

From  the  lirst,  and d lioncofortlf he  has  set  his 
face  ‘dike  a  flint”  .against  the  use  of  the  plow. 
I  attributed  this  antipathy  then,  to  Ids  early 
iiabils  and  associations — coming  from  a  country 
xvherc  spiule  culture  is  almo.st  the  only  kind  in 
use.  {  am  .sure  now  he  is  right,  from  latasons 
which  I  will  mention  hereafter.  His  lirsf  o])- 
eiation  was  to  dilch  between  my  vino  rows  to 
ti)odo|)th  of  about  two  feet,  tuul  tlifcw  the  soil 
itaidv,  ibr  the  pmqio.se  of  loosening  and  drain¬ 
ing  till!  soil  ileeper  Uian  the  plow  li.ad  gone. 
Having  finished  that,  liftemjiloyed  ihi!  hahtnee 
of  1  he  winter  in  I renching  grou ml  f  -r  new  plant¬ 
ing-,  whieh_^  is  yiccomplisiii'd  iu  tlur  following 
manner  : 

.'V  ditch  of  the  widtii  of  aliout  Ilireo  feet  is 
marked  along  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  piece  of 
ground  to  be  [)roparcd,  and  carefully  dug  out  to 
the  dej)th  ofirom  jlS  to  24  inches.  A  second 
])iec3  us  then  laid  ofTadjoining  lIic  first  and  the 
dirt  taken  out  of  that  thrown  into  the  first,  top 
doivii.  eom]i'e!idy  fiilingitnp,  ;i.'i  I  le;iving  ihe 
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s^'coml  (lilidi  only,  npi  n  ;  then  .nnotlim’  and  air 
other  imiil  all  is  liiiislie,!.  !>y  this  procees  the 
lo  >se  bed  of  2  fei'l  or  moiai  in  depth,  in  \\  liicb  the 
wlioh'  sod  will  have  laicli  s'lhvu'rted,  letiving  a 
ritdi  suidace  s  /ii’is  at  ihe  bottom,  a  |>oint  ol'more 
coiusequcnae  than  at  fii’st  appears,  and  w  bei-ein 
ibe  siili.soil  |)lowi.s  deticienl.  The  roots  are  iii- 
\ile(l  down,  bevomid  the  seaMing  inllmmces  ol’ 

.  c 

tio!  rain  am!  sun — (I  be  now  e.-talilisbed  t-an'e 
ofllte  r.it,)  and  in  a  comlitiou  of  constant  and 
miiloini  tuoisluro. 

I  'J'lie  beiK'fit  of  t Ids  was  r.iMicr  e.xitensividy 
!  (leiiMiisf ratiid  to  me  by  ibe  great  rain  two  wet-k^ 

:  ago,  a  lai’gc!  body  of  watitr  imsbing  from  :i  bill 
side  above,  leirst  tbrougli  I  be  jiicket  fence,  and 
tore  out  a  very  savage  loo!<ing' and  glia.-;tly  ebaii- 
nel  alioiil  two  and  a  halffi-el  in  deptb  tbrongb 
a  port  ion  (ii’in  v  viiu'yard  which  had  lioen  1  reneli- 
od  in  tids  manlier  about  fourti'en  months  ago. 

!  'Elie  vines  wen!  sli[is  of  onl\'  one  vear’s  growth, 
ami  yet  the  bolto!n  of  the  lienched  groutid  wu.s 
i  netted  with  1  lie  young  mots  some  (d‘ them  three 
I  feet  long,  vvidl.st.  near  tlu!  surface  thtu'e  wer-i 
I  c  imparativ'ely  few.  The  (reneliing  is  imrin  i- 
:  nent  in  its  ell'ets,  keeping  loose  tor  ye-aru  1 
did  my  lirst  ireneliing  in  the  lall  o.'lSil.  an  1  I 
can  now  at  any  po  ut  run  iiqv  walking  earn: 

;  down  totlie  bottmii  of  the  trenches — at  least  if 
;  the  gvonnd  ever  does  become  eompact  it  will 
!  lie  long  after  the  roots  have  had  time  to  beeom  ! 
i  firmly  esiahlislied  at  the  ileptb.  1  dwell  on  tides 
:  subj(!ct  ofthomiig’h  tronc.liing  and  suiiversion 
I  oflii'o  soil  from  a  casnviet  ion  of  its  imjiortance. 
i  Tlio.-.o  w!ios(!  impatienee  le.ad;  them  lo  resort 
to  the  plow  a.s  a  sobslifuK!  will  assu  eilly  find 
I  tiuit  they  liave  made  more  woistc  with  less 
1  spee'd. 

I  In  the  spring  of  m.i,  J  set  out  in  the  ground 
1  so  trenclied,  some  four  or  live  tlioiisand  slips, 
ami,  still  re  aining  at  lhal  time  a  lingering  liopi! 
in  the  elliitaegy  of  ihe  jdow,  1  overriileil  mj'  viiie- 
di (ts.ser,  and  [iiaqiared  an  adtlitional  piece  of' 
ground  liy  plowing  and  subsoiling,  in  wddcti 
I  .set  out  vT  by  jive  feet  apart,  two  thou¬ 
sand  roots.  The  summer  growtii  ol  the  slips  in 
t he  trenclied  portion,  was  rapid  and  heallhv; 
the  roofs  in  thi!  plow»:(l  ground,  whicli  should 
have  been  a  \'ear  in  advance  scarce!}'  gn.wv  so 
miicli  ami  had  all  the  whili!  a  sickly  appeaiaiice. 
-My  oldest  vines  wliich  had  been  trenclied  be¬ 
tween  the  rows,  gn'ew  with  great  strength  and 
rapidity  making  canes  ten  or  tw'elve  feet  in 
l-riigtli  and  bearing  here  and  there  afesv  grajies. 
i  watchciil  these  scatteri  ng  Imnehcs  during  ihat 
I  siimirK!!'  with  gri'at  anxiety  :  they  continnm!  to 
I  grow  large  and  full — passed  through  the  hot 
.  and  rainy  season  without  tli.3  hiast  appearaneo 
I  oi’ rot — rip(!iuHl  atioiil  tli(!  l.st  of  ,SepfC!n'oer.  al- 
■  together,  witiioni  leaving  ni'on  the  Ininchesany 
green  and  witlier.'d  l)eri'i(!S .  ,mid  ni  fn!oe.-s  of 
time  were  galhered  in  and  eaten,  wiili  moic! 
i  grai iiieat iuu  and  llnnri.sli,  jierimps,  lliaii  Iheoc- 
I  easion  donianded,  but  with  the  full  conviction, 
that  tliC}''  were  a.s  good  as  Chbawlia  grav'c.''  ever 
I  get  to  lie,  and  proved,  a.sfar  as  they  went,  that 
the  thing  would  do. 

The  last  wdiiter  (previoius  to  which  I  liad  eni- 
!  |)lo3'ed  an  additional  vigneroii)  was  einiiloyed 
1  wholly  in  trmiching  additional  ground,  lor  the 
I  extension  of  the  y  im'vard.  and  I  made  another 
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ill) portiilio'.'!  from  C\  iciniali  (>1’  8  OOi)  ciitiiii.iis.  : 
w'lii'li,  \Viili  ■.I'.Ktiit  ;j  0<r;)  tiikc-n  iVjni  n^V  own  I 
\iiir.--,  wiP'P  all  s(!t  i);U  in  .-'priim'.  illy  »  <!<;  i 
\  i IK'S  1) a vt;  hSK'ii  [Inmcd  iiiiii  r<!aki'‘i  (i:r  a  ri'pii- 
lar  viii!  aiZ'p  na'.t  iiiii,:i;i  I  arc  prctiii-iiia-  a  very 
fill!  cro:!.  The  \!;lc^  have  jiivAVn  fi'.fout  5  i’eiu 
i II  leiiiTl  ii  am!  a -e  (i  kid  with  hunches,  as  ma‘'iy 
a  5  I  would  be  wiMiuc’  to  see  theiu  bear.  They 
arc;  now  tie!  iiP  to  llu;  Sla',\c.«  as  fast  as  tuey 
"row.  and,  Icc’pt  cal'efiiily  (1  re.'iseil ;  atfrnii  d.  as 
von  may  believ;'.  With  the  most  watch  ul  auxie-  : 
ly.  Everytliinu'  ioisk?  eh '('rinj  in  the  experi-  : 
incut,  a  id  1  hopeluiiv  anli.'.'iptil,-;  llio  inlfi  nn'nl 
•of  my  wishes  in  a  I'h'il  Vintaitc  next  Sep'emher. 

Tims  much  miiv  Ittive  1  heenn  to  d<>.  k'i.c'i  n  1 
i..s  vet  to  l  oiiK*.  I  littvi;  k  (iciitly  and  .stcadi  y 

rstH'd,  at  some  (’ost-.  an  olijcct,  t  lie  accom-  ; 
Vtisiinumt  n!'  which,  !  tun  s.ire,  \Vcn'd  be  j 
tVaueht  sviili  the  riidic.st  hi('sun.:s  to  t!u‘  Sttile, 
j  Juive  met  with  tmich  (MicouraLn’men.t  (i»mi  olh- 
ir-r  quarters,  not  fui’y  by  wonl  1  iit  fiom  iiavin;! 
'(.'!)scrV(-d  that  others  Imre  and  lliere,  luive  be- 
eome  ntinresscd  with  the  same  idc'a.  and  tire  . 
l•xp(;|■imeJJ^inir  in  !he  same  way.  1  eonst  lev  it 
vet  an  ‘‘ exireriment’’  in  this  State,  alllion^h  a 
'nro'iiisincf  and  liopefn!  one.  Ivach  yiaruili 
render  it  more  f  wriaij-t.y  — tiow  quite  rapidiv 
since  I  he  preparatory  work  is  done,  if  it  should 
do,  hoiv  much  lielter  than  eini.c'!  .'liiC'n  i,;  it,  as. 
population  increases,  for  a  ma>>  c.ml  iiimvilcand 
ehildren,  lalioriny  c.lKjc'r'iiily  toyeliu'i',  to  miu- 
port  themselves  in  conilbrl  and  retinemc  ht.  cm 
iiveorsix  acres  oi  land?  J.  R.  IvAKiri’. 

E.xkaustio'.i  ol  the  Scilo 

‘‘There  is,  on  an  averaj;c.  aiiout  n;u'-iourt!i 
of  a  jiou'.id  of  l)ota^!l  to  every  one  liundrcd 
pounds  of  soil,  ami  about  oiic-eiplith  of'a  pound 
of  ]>!io.^phorie,  acid-  and  out -sixteen t!i  o?  a 
pound  of  sidphuric  acid.  It  llie  potatoes  and 
the  tojis  are  continuislly  removed  from  the  soil, 
it  will  soon  t'xhaU'L  the  potash;  tf  the  wiieat 
and  sti’aw  are  removed,  it  will  soon  exhaust 
liie  phosphate  of  lime;  if  corn  and  the  stalks, 
it  will  soon  e.xiumt  the  sulphmic  acid.  Unless 
there  is  a  rotation,  or  the  inateiial  that  the  plant 
reciuiiV'S,  suiiplied  from  abroad,  your  crops  will 
soon  run  out,  though  the  soil  may  coiitiiiue  rich 
for  other  plants.” 

An  acre  of  soil  twelve  inches  decq)  wcniM 
wTigh,  say  ],Gl)0  tons.  According  to  the  above 
figures,  it  wordd  weigli  8000  Ihs.  of  pota&li, 
4000  lbs.  of  plio.'^phoric  acid,  and  2000  lbs.  op 
.sulphuric  acid.  Estimating  tliat  jiotatoes  con¬ 
tain  20  percent,  of  dry  matter,  an.i  that  4  per 
cent,  oftliis  is  as'.'i,  iin  I  that  half  of  the  asli  is 
potasl),  we  only  remove  in  a  crop  of  250  buslt- 
els,  GO  lbs.  of  potash.  Say  that  the  tops  con¬ 
tain  20  lbs.  more  and  we  have  potash  enough 
in  an  acre  of  soil  to  produce  a  crop  of250hus]i- 
els  of  potatoes,  each  year  for  a  century  ! 

A  crop  of  wheat  of  30  bushels  per  acre,  con- 
taiii.s  about  2G  lbs.  of  ash,  and  half  of  this,  say. 


is  piiosphoric  acid.  Allowing  the  straw,  cliafi", 
&c.,  contain  7  lbs.  more,  we  remove  from  the 
soil  in  a  crop  of  M'heat  of  30  bushels  per  acre* 
20  Ib.Si  of  phosphoric  acid.  According  to  the 
ah  VC  estimate,  then,  an  acre  of  soil  contains 
sufficient  pliosjiiioric  acid  to  produce  anna  lly  a 
crop  ol'wheat  and  straw  of  30  liushels  per  acre, 
for  tii'o  ku7idred  years  ! 

We  svill  pursue  the  calculation  no  farther. 
'The  writer  ol'tho  paragiiqih  quoted  above,  se- 
iecte.l  out  the  crops  and  clernent.s  best  suited 
i'or  his  pui'ijose;  hut  it  will  be  seen,  lhateven 
aLC..u-iiing  to  his  (ui  n  estimate,  there  is  sufficient 
fiotasli  and  phosphoric  arid  in  the  soil  to  give 
tile  jue.sent  wicked  generation  all  the  potatoes 
ami  wheat  they  may  need. 

Ihit  let  us  take  another  view  of  the  subject. 
N(»  hitelligeiit  farmer  removes  all  the  potatoes 
God  lops,  all  tiie  wheat,  straw  am!  chaff,  and  all 
the  Corn,  stalks,  «Scc..  from  iiis  farm.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr.  Salisbury,  :i  crop  of  coin  of7.5  bush 
els  j)er  ai  re  remove.s  from  the  soil  GOO  ibs.  of 
miiicia!  matter;  hut  the  grain  contains  only  46 
!  Ib.s.  The  remainning  554  ibs.  is  contained  ill 
the  sttilks,  leaves,  sheths.  husks,  tassels,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  generally  letiiined  on  the  farm* 

!t  follows  fi-om  tiiistiiat,  when  only  the  grain  is 
.sold  off  tlie  farm,  it  takes  more  Ilian  13  crops 
to  I'cmove  as  much  mineral  matter  from  the  so  \ 
as  is  contained  ill  the  whole  of  one  ciop.  Again 
the  ash  of  the  grain  contains  less  than  3  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  4G  lbs.  of  ash 
in  75  bn.=‘liels  ofeorn  cont.iins  less  than  a  pound 
am!  a  half  of  sulpiuirio  acid,  and,  thus,  if  as  is 
e.stimate(l,  an  acre  of  soil  contains  2000  lbs.  of 
sill j)h uric  acid,  we  have  sufficient  for  an  an¬ 
nua!  croj)  of  75  busliels  per  acre  for  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  years! 

Intelligent  wheat-growers  seldom  sell  their 
'  straw,  or  cliaff.  aird  frequently  consume  on  the 
farm  nearly  as  much  bran,  shorts,  &c.,  as  is 
sent  to  market  with  the  grain.  In  the  Natural 
History  of  New  York,  part  5.  it  is  stated  that  a 
crop  of  wheal,  in  Western  New  York,  of  thirty 
bushels  [ler  acre,  including  straw,  chaff,  &c.i 
Tunoves  from  the  soil  144  lbs.  ofmitteral  niattei. 
(jencsec  wheat  nsual'y  yields  about  80  per  cent_ 
ot  fiour.  This  flour  contains  only  0.7  per  cent, 
of  mineral  matter,  while  fine  middlings  co n - 
tain  4  per  cent.  Coarse  middling,  5^  ;  shorts» 
3;  and  bran,  84  per  cent.  It  follows  from  thig 
tiiat,  out  of  the  144  lbs.  of  mineral  matter  in  the 
crop  of  w'lieat,  less  than  10  lbs.  is  contained  in 
the  flour.  The  remaining  134  lbs.  is  found  in 
ibe  straw,  ciiaft’  bran,  shorts,  &c.  Even  how¬ 
ever,  if  none  of  the  shorts  is  returned  to  the  farm 
the  30  bushels  of  grain  remove  from  the  soil 
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ouly  2(i  lbs.  of  tninbrul  inalter',  Rial  it  wciild 
Lake  more  (liitn  five  cr-ops  to  remove  a.s  much 
mineral  matteros  one  crop  coniaims.  Allowin"^ 
that  half  the  ash  of  wheat  is  phosphoric  acid, 
30  husficis  remove  only  I‘3  ll).--.  from  the  soih 
and  if  the  soil  contains  4000  lbs.,  it  will  take  1307 
crops  of  30  busliels  ca.'dl  to  exiiaust  it. 

We  commend  these  facts  to  the  consideration 
of  the  writer  of  the  paragraph  we  haveipiotcd. 
If  his  estimates  are  correct;  if  the  soil  contains 
asimuch  potasli,  plios|;horic  acid  and  sulphur 
as  he  states,  we  need  have  few  fears  of  waking 
lip  some  morning  to  find  ail  the  precious  ile. 
merits  of  crops  departed  from  our  soils  forevv  r. 

We  should  just  observe  that  the  idea,  ernbod. 
ied  in  the  latter  part  of  t he  paragrajdi,  has  no 
foundation  in  fact.  If  a  soil  is  ea’/im/sted  ofpot. 
ash,  or  of  phosphoric  acid,  it  will  not  ‘‘continue 
rich  for  other  cro[)s.”  Not  a  [ilaiit  tlial  we 
commonly  cultivate,  can  grow  upon  soil  desti¬ 
tute  o^any  of  the  mineral  elements  of  jilants. 

[Counlry  Gentleman. 

Waste  of  illiquid  Iflaiiuies. 

The  proper  conslruction  and  locntion  of  harn 
yards  isa  suhjecteniitled  to  most  respecful  con¬ 
sideration.  If  the  question,  “ are  li(|uids  flo  w¬ 
ing  from  manure  lieajis  valuable?’’  were  serious¬ 
ly  subinitteil  to  the  farmers  of  this  comilry,  it 
would  provoke  a  smile  of  derision,  that  any  one 
possessed  ofcommon  sense  would  [iroiiouud  so 
simple  a  query.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  this  liquid  is 
comprised  of  a  large  portion  of  the  most  valu¬ 
able  fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  manure  hea{) 
from  which  it  flows,  how  veiy  fwv  faitners  ap. 
pear  to  consider  it  worth  their  while  to  save  it 
from  niter  waste.  We  liave  been  led  to  these 
remarks  from  having  had  very  frequent  o[)|)or- 
tunities  during  tlie  past  two  month  of  observ. 
ing  the  reckless  IndilTcrence  manifested  by  very 
many  fanners  in  the  construction  and  location  of 
their  barn  yards.  Indeed  it  ajipeared  to  ns.  that 
had  it  been  the  fixed  design  of  the  owners  to 
rifford  the  most  complete  escape  for  ;ill  the  li¬ 
quids  from  tlieir  liarii  yards,  theyjcould  not  have 
.accomplished  it  more  efFoctually.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  complete  disre¬ 
gard  of  true  economy.  The  fanier  who  year  af¬ 
ter  year  witness  the  streams  of  rich  liquid  rna' 
nure  flowing  from  his  barn  y'^ard  to  the  neares*- 
rivulet,  to  be  lost  to  him  forever ;  or  running 
along  the  road  side,  rendering  it  unpleasant  to 
eyes  and  olfactories,  has  a  poor  right  to  com¬ 
plain  if  his  crops  are  less  abundant  than  his 
iiQighbor’s.  Nor  should  il  be  a  matter  of  sur¬ 
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prise  to  hitn,  after  havfng  ajipiicd  the  same 
quantity  of  mauura  jilowod  as  deeply,  pulveriz¬ 
ed  as  thoronglily,  and  in  every  other  re.spect 
given  liis  crop  the  same  attention,  the  yield 
should  fall  short  of  his  who  does  not  permit 
tiie  washing  rains  to  exliau-st  the  most  valuaiile 
liortion  of  liis  manure  lieap. 

It  .sliouid  he  a  cardinal  iiriiiciple  with  every 
.farmer  to  economize  his  manures.  Upon  it  de¬ 
pends  his  success,  and  without,  his  labors  must 
to  a  vesy  great  extent,  be  without  jtrofit,  if  not 
nltended  with  absolute  loss.  If  it  is  found  ne 
ees.^ary  to  have  the  barn  yard  on  a  liill  side,  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  have  the  lower  side  of  it 
|)rotected  by  a  wail,  or  some  other  arrangement 
by  which  the  escajie  of  litjuid  manure  may  be 
prevented.  It  is  almost  eipialiy  importaiU  to 
have  a  spout  to  conveys  the  rain  water  from  the 
roof  of  tiie  harii  in  soiiie  other  direction  than 
directly  througii  tlie  bitni  yard.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  manure  heiip  should  he  expos¬ 
ed  to  the  rains  wliieli  fiill  directly  upon  it,  with¬ 
out  adding  to  il  the  droppings  from  tlie  roof  of 
tlie  harn.  If  sncli  improvident  fiinner.s  were 
I  to  beho'd  the  actual  value  of  ihe  fertilizing  ma- 
I  terial  liius  lost,  rolling  from  their  purses  in  the 
I  shape  ol'  dolkars  and  cents,  how  tmergeticaliy 
I  would  they  labor  to  prevent  the  waste.  The 
loss  ofii  single  little  gold  dollar  would  slii- them 
up  to  a  greater  ;i;,'tivity  t!i;ui  the  direct  waste 
of  a  hundred  times  th.at  little  gold  dollar’s  val- 
I  uc  in  the  form  ofllipini  manure.  Year  iifter 
year,  silently  but  sfeiidily,  the  golden  streiims 
firellowing  from  their  purses.  Tell  them  of 
their  error,  and  liiey  acknowIedge*if,  but  rare¬ 
ly  docs  it  hiipjien  that  lieing  reminded  of  it  in  a 
friendly  manner,  they  make  a  single  efForl  to 
correct  it.  How  niiiny  are  iheto,  wlio  after  a 
life  lime  of  steady  and  unremitting  toil,  find 
themselves  no  richer  in  lands  or  money  than 
when  they  began.  Tiiey  cannot  ex|)!ain  the 
reason.  Other  ciiuses  may  have  led  to  such 
disconragiug  re.sults.  hut  if  the  drain  of  liciuid 
manures  from  their  biirn  yards  had  been  check¬ 
ed  when  they  began  fiirming,  very  many  of  these 
nnsucce-^^sfiil  ones  would  liave  been  as  prosper¬ 
ous  as  their  more  {irovideiit  neighbors. 

[Progressive  Farmer. 

The  Weevil-— An  Experiment. 

According  to  M.  Gorric,  (.Magazine  of  Nalu- 
yral  History)  ihoAurvae  of  tlie  VVTieal  Midge  or 
VV’^eevil,  deposited  in  tlie  ears  of  Wheat,  leave 
them  about  tlie  first  ol  August  and  go  into  the 
ground,  avhcrc  it  is  “probable”  tliey  remain  du¬ 
ring  the  winter  in  the  pupa  slate,  and  become 
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flic.-f  llie  lu'xt  season,  '.Yheii  the  wheal  is^iii  bins-  ! 
soni.  } 

b'oi’  tlie  purpose  of  testing  this  tliooiw,  and 
of  aseertuining  what  niiglit  bo  done  to  arrestor  ; 
retaril  tlic  appearaneo  of  the  lly  in  tlie  propc'r 
season,  the  writer  devised  llie  following  e.\per-  j 
inient:  | 

Having  oonstrueled  two  lx>ses,  each  about  ; 
three  feet  square  and  nitre  iriehes  deep,  cover-  j 
ing  the  top  with  niillinet,  and  leaving  the  hot-  | 
tom  open  to  the  ground,  I  selected  :i  spot  in  tli«  , 
tieid  where  whe.at  had  been  harvested  tdie  pro-  ! 
oediiig  yo!tr,  amd  wliero  the  wheat  Inid  1  een  I 
entirely  destroyed  b}^  the  wttevil  and  placed 
the  two  boxessidc  by  side — the  first  box  on  thj 
•■■round  tlnit  bad  remained  nndistuibcd  sinco 
the  harvest— the  second  on  the  ground  that  had 
just  been  turned  over  with  a  spade,  ten  inches 
doej).  Care  was  taken  to  make  the  boxes  tigh-t^  | 
and  lit  them  closely  to  the  ground,  to  a!>o',v  of 

110  opening  anywiieie  but  through  the  meshes 

of  the  ruilhuet  lop,  winch  were  sunicieutly 
coarse  to  admitd'nc  light,  air,  and  rain,  and  tine 
enough  to  prevent  the  escape  of  iLu;  Hies,  , 
should  any  come  out  of  the  ground  under  the  ! 
boxes.  j 

'flic  boxes  were  set  about  the  first  of  .luuc 
last.  Cn  tho  12th  of  the  same  me.ntli,  sure 
enough,  the  true  wlieat  fly,  the  iudubilable 
w'eevil,  began  to  appear  in  the  fii'st  box — some 
three  or  four  only,  at  first,  but  increasing  daily 
till  the  2(jtli,  when  there  were  some-  scores  of 
tliein.  From  ibis  time  to  the  first  of  July  they 
l  emaiiied,  as  to  numbers,  about  stationary,  when 
apparently,  all  at  once,  there  were  several  liun- 
— the  weather  being  very  warm  and  some¬ 
what  showery — swarming  in  the  clover  now 
crown  up  thickly  under  the  box.  Coincident 
also  with  their  ajipeararice  in  tho  box  they 
were  noticed  in  the  adjacent  clover  of  the  field. 

111  which  they  seemed  to  find  an  approjuia'c 

nursery  home  until  strong  enough  to  ily  ofl’to  j 
the  fields  of  wheat.  i 

In  the  meantiiue,  the  second  box  was  careful¬ 
ly  watched,  and  nothing  was  (iiscovered  there, 
in  ii|)  to  the  28l  h  of  June.  Supposing  by  this 
time  that  the  spade  had  done  an  clieetual  work 
with  the  embryo  weevil,  this  box  was  not  no¬ 
ticed  again  till  tho  3rd  day  of  July,  wlieu  to  my  | 
surprise,  I  counted  near  loO  flics,  hanging  tor- 
]ii<lly,  like  mosquitoes,  on  the  under  side  of  tho 
millinet.  Dividing  tlie  four  days  that  occurred  i 
between  thelast  two  observations,  it  would  fix  | 
tho  ti  mo  of  their  apjroarauce  umler  the  second] 
box,  oil  the  first  day  of  July — eighteen  dunjs  after  ' 
their  appearanc-’.  under  tke.Jirst  box. 


'i'liis  simple  experimcul  discloses  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts: — 

1.  It  deirioiistratcs  as  a  fnet,  what  is  stated 
only  as  a  pruhahiUty  by  W.  Gorrle — that  tlur 
wecvil  fyupcO  winter  in  the  eartii,  and  come  out 
flies  the  iMsuing  seasem  when  the  wheal  is  in 
blossom,  to  c  mimeiice  their  work  of  destruction 
for  the  farmer,  and  of  reproduction  for  tlicni- 
sel  ves. 

2.  It  shows  akso,  that  to  turn  over  the  ground 
in  the  Sj>ring  and  smk  the  pupa'  beloio  their  natu¬ 
ral  position,  will  proportionately  retard  the  period 
of  their  development — a  deptli  ol’  ten  iiiche.s  i-c- 
tardiiig  them  in  the  above  instance,  eigliieeii 
da\'s.  This  leiigt h  of  lime,  later  than  its  usual 
lime  of  appearance,  would  render  the  fly  com- 
])arative!y  h armless-  — the  wheat  being  too  far 
advanced  to  be  seriously  damaged.  As  liiefly 
would  find  but  \  cry  few  beads  still  in  blossom, 
iiut  few  eggs  orlarvm  would  come  to  matiirily 
if  deposited  ;  and  in  tNVo  or  three  3'ears,  if  fol¬ 
lowed  up,  the  weevil  would  disapjiear. 

3.  Tho  most  eflectual  remcih’,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  be,  to  subsoil  the  sliihhlc  in  the 
spring.  Even  ordiuaiyv  jilowing,  would,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  considerably  diminisli  the  weevil^ 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  seed  with  clover 
and  leave  the  ground  niidlsturbed  the  ensuing 
season,  is  the  most  eflectual  method  of  secu¬ 
ring  a  large  increase  of  the  fi}'. 

H.  Daiiiu.xo. 

Fea  Fallow. 

The  folio  wing  details,  wo  have  read  with  in¬ 
terest,  aud  they  will  no  doubt  be  equally  inter- 
esliiig  to  our  readers.  They  are  from  the  pen 
of  E.  K.  Tui'ubull,  Esq.,  of  La\\  rcuceville,  ^  a., 
aud  are  copied  from  the  relersburg  Farmer  : 

1  was  i iiduced  four  or  five  j'ear.s  ago  by  my 
biiOllier,  William  Tunibuli  of  DiiiwiJdie,  to 
sow  wheal  ou  the  same  land  every  year,  aud 
u.se  the  po.a  fallcMv.,  I  followed  his  dirci-lioiis, 
aud  the  result  has  more  more  Ilian  met  m\'  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Ass'oon  as  conveuient  after  the  wheat  is  cut 
plow  as  dec|)as  pos.sible  with  a  two  horse  plow" 
Sow  the  jicas  aud  harraw  them  i-i.  It  is  best* 
not  to  sow  them  later  than  2()tli  July,  but  car- 
li(?r  if  possible.  When  the  jiod  begins  to  form 
on  the  vines,  lliey’^  are  turned  in,  and  about  the 
l.st  October  the  wheat  is  sowed.  Deforc  sow- 
imr  the  wheat  1  run  the  large  drag  over  tho 
land  to  level  it,  put  the  wire  at,  in  with  the  7 
tootli  harrow,  drag  ugaiii  and  .sometiines  roll. 

1  idow  deep  for  three  reasons — ours  are  red 
.stifl'Tainls;  1st.  To  inerca.se  the  deiilh  ot  mould 
and  prevent  washing.  2d.  To  destroy  the 
■weeds,  &c.,  which  usually' grow  after  wheat. 
3d.  Horvever  rlry  it  may  be  wlieullie  time  ar¬ 
rives  for  the  [teas  to  be  turned  iy.,  il’ the  land  ii 
plowed  deep  at  tirst,  the  f.illawing  can  be  done. 

i  sow  two  bushels  ofnf’as.ta  the  acre.  I 
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'.vaiit  lliciii  lliick  tosliade  tlia  laml  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  nrevont  (lie  vines  (Voni  running, 
so  that  tliey  can  be  (U'lsily  and  coii'.plclely  turn¬ 
ed.  Tlie  fallowing  is  comnienced  a.s  soon  as 
the  pod  begins  to  Ibrin,  in  order  tliat  the  work 
may  be  linislied  before  the  pea  matures — be¬ 
lieving  that  if  the  ].ca  is  allowed  to  mature,  in¬ 
jury  i.s  done  to  the  land  ;  ami  beside.s,  1  j)rcfer 
early  fallowing  because  more  time  is  given  for 
the  mould  to  form  on  the  toj)  of  the  land,  and 
the  vines  will  be  more  decayed  before  the 

h  <;at  is  seeded. 

[  sow  wheat  early  to  avoid  rust  and  eliimz 
bug. 

The  land  upon  winch  ]  commenced  the  jiea 
lidlow  was  very  poor.  When  the  Avlieat  \vas 
lirst  seeded  1  ai^jilied  about  200  lbs.  guano  per 
acre.  This  made  a  tolerable  good  croji,  and 
also  produced  a  good  cover  of  pea  vines.  The 
peas  Avci'c  fallowed,  and  when  the  wheat  was 
sowed  ag.-iin  I  used  200  lbs.  guano.  The  c.rop 
has  increased  every  year.  Last  year  I  applied 
only  100  lbs.  guano,  and  the  crop  this  year  is 
better  than  it  ever  has  been — not  being  less 
than  20  bushels  per  acre  During  tiie  four  years 
1  have  applied  as  u  top  dressing  on  the  wheat, 
between  10  and  20  busliels  ashes  per  acre  on 
part  of  the  lot.  I  have  always  selected  my  seed 
wheat  from  the  land  on  which  the  peas  Avere 
sowed,  as  it  is  entirely  free  from  all  imjmrities. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Avith  the  pea  fallow  and  a 
small  application  of  ashes,  wheat  can  be  made, 
and  profitably  made,  on  the  same  land  every  year, 
and  the  land  greatly  imi)roved. 

I  regret  A'ery  much  that  I  cannot  be  more  ac¬ 
curate  in  my  statements.  Like  farmers  gen¬ 
erally,  I  have  been  very  careless. 

Some  object  to  the  pea  fallow  on  account  of 
expense  and  trouble — exi)enso  in  buying  peas 
and  trouble  of  plowing  in  liot  weather.  Far¬ 
mers  can  make  their  own  peas.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  gather  them  in  large  quantities 
with  the  Jiand,  hut  the  vines  can  be  cut  and 
housed  or  stacked,  and  the  peas  Avhen  dry  beat 
out.  15y  the  way,  can’t  some  inventive  genius 
make  us  a  cheap  machine  to  gather  them? 

\Vheat  cannot  be  raised  to  any  extent  with¬ 
out  early  fallowing.  I  consider  it  much  easier 
to  plow  the  land  after  the  wheat  is  taken  off, 
tlian  to  fallow  a  clover  lot  or  to  turn  in  a  coat 
of  weeds. 

I  have  always  bought  my  peas,  and  think  that 
the  increase  in  the  crop  of  Avheat,  the  groat  im¬ 
provement  of  the  land,  and  the  labor  saved  in 
hauling  by  always  having  the  Avlieat  conven¬ 
ient  to  the  granary,  afford  mo  a  bandsome  prof¬ 
it  for  the  outlay  and  trouble.  Our  lands  gen¬ 
erally  arc  too  poor  to  produce  clover.  The  pea 
fallow  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  our  only  rem¬ 
edy.  I  am  an  advocate  for  the  prudent  use  of 
guano.  It  wiil  not  do  for  any  length  of  time 
unaided.  In  order  to  derive  any  permanent 
benefit  from  it,  rny  experience  is  that  the  use 
of  it  must  be  followed  by  the  ujiblication  of 
Bomeputrescentmanure.  It  costs  too  much.  Jt  j 
has  caused  farmers  to  neglect  the  taking  care  of  ! 
home  irianure.  The  extravagant  use  of  it  and  i 
the  late  sowing  of  wheat  have  dune  the  farmers  \ 
serious  damage.  I  have  been  endeavoring  for! 


I  tlie  la.st  two  or  llirec'  years  lo  use  it  as  little  as 
,  po  ssihle.  and  mak<‘  t!ic[i(‘a  and  home  manuri's 
1  .supply  it.s  ])lace. 

I  have  told  all  1  know  about  the  ])ea  fallow. 

I  If  what  1  have  said  imiuce.sauy  farniertousc  it, 
i  so  that  two  blades  of  grass  will  he  produced 
:  where  one  grew  before,  I  will  he  com[)rmsated 
j  Cully  for  my  trouble. 

j  Protection  Against  The  Apple  Worm. 

:  The  following  communication  Ims  been 

j  madelo  the  A.  I.  (hnjiitry  (Icntlemau,  by  Mr. 
Id.  Cross, — Pro^'ressi.vs  Fanner. 

'I’lie  Apple  worm,  which  is  so  prevalent  in 
this  country,  AVithout  doubt  is  [iroiluced  by  .a 
molii,  or  itiiller,  which  depo.sits  itseg-gs  in  the 
calyx  of  the  tipjtle  when  it  is  very  .smtill. — (\Vli(;n 
I  sjieak  of  apple  worms.  J  do  not  metin  those 
caterpillars  th;it  infest  our  apple  trees  idmost 
every  spring,  devouring  the  leaves  and  almost 
destroying  the  trees.)  These  cgg.s  .«oon  be¬ 
come  worms,  Avliich  gnaw  holes  into  tlicapples, 
wlicre  they  least  themselves  all  summer,  ami 
sometimes  nearly^  all  winter.  J  need  not  spend 
tiino  to  de.scribc  the.se  worms,  for  every  man 
who  has  eaten  wormy  .ajiples  knows  very  well 
what  they  are.  I  suppose  these  worms  turn  to 
millers  in  the  spring  or  forepart  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  and  dejiosit  their  eggs  on  theyonng  ajiples 
the  same  as  the  jn-evious  year.  Tlic  damage 
(lone  to  apples  every  year,  amounts  to  a  great 
sum.  Many  ofthe  a[)ples aftertheyare  punctur¬ 
ed, fall  tVom  the  trees  before  they  are  Iialfgrown. 
Many  that  remain  on  the  tiam's  till  Fall,  Avill  not 
keep  more  than  three  weeks  after  la.dng  [deked. 
Every  fruit  culturist  knows  that  apples  will 
keep  but  a  short  time  afior  tlie  skin  is  broken 
so  as  to  let  in  the  air. 

Having  been  troubled  with  wormy  applcsfor 
the  last  fifteen  years,  I  tlioughtl  would  try  an 
experiment  on  one  tree  this  season,  to  see'if  I 
could  not  stop  these  marauders  in  their  wild 
career.— 1  took  half  a  dozen  quart  beer  bottles, 
and  filled  eacii  bait  full  of  SAveetened  water'  1 
then  susjvended  them  from  the  lu'anches  of  t  he 
tree  in  Hie  following  manner ;  I  tied  leatljer 
straps  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide  around  the 
branches  to  prevent  tliem  from  being  girdled : 
to  these  leather  straps  I  lied  hemp  strings,  to 
alloAv  the  millers  to  enter. 

I  let  the  bottles  remain  in  this  situation  five 
or  six  weeks,  and  on  taking  them  down  and 
miiptying  them,  1  found  the  millers  had  entered 
in  great  numbers  and  Avere  drowned  in  llic  li(|- 
id.  In  one  bottle  I  counted  fifteen,  in  anotlier 
forty',  and  so  on.  The  trees  thus  treated  pro¬ 
duced  fourteen  bushels  of  large  fair  aiiplos, 
Avhile  the  I'ruit  on  tlic  trees  not  c.xperimented 
upon  was  wormy'.  I\  hetljor  the  remedy  pro¬ 
duced  all  the  dillcrcnce  or  not,  I  will  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  say',  but  hope  some  fruit  culturist  will 
be  enterprising  enough  to  try  the  experiment 
next  summer,  and  report  the  success  to  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  this  or  some  other  paper; 

Another  method  I  would  recommend  for  de¬ 
stroying  these  millers  that  produce  the  ajjplc 
woiins,  is  to  take  shavings  or  straw,  and  light 
tires  in  the  orchard  in  luccveaing,  in  the  month 
of  June.  .\  soon  as  the  millers  sec  the  linlu 
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the}'  will  fly  towards  it  and  be  consumed  in  the 
flumes.  Millions  may  lie  destroyed  every  sejt- 
Eon  in  this  way. 

From  ihe  Soiiilieni  Cidiivator. 

MoSe  Fit's. 

Editors  SouTiiEkN  Cultiv-ator — I  have  hern 
a  subscriber  to  your  jrapertliree  years,  and  hav¬ 
ing  been  profited  by  the  many  valuable  recipes 
and  other  information  through  its  columns  from 
brother  farmers,  T  feel  that  I  would  be  doing 
them  an  injustice  was  1  to  withhold  anything 
from  them  that  would  bincfit  or  enligh¬ 
ten  them  in  the  least  possible  w'ay,  I,  there¬ 
fore,  beg  that  ycu  w  ill  allow  these  lines  a  place 
in  your  valuable  paper  tor  the  satisfaction  of 
your  “Fellvvood’s  Store”  correspondent,  who 
wants  to  hnow’if  there  is  any  protection  against 
the  ravages  of  nudes.  I  will  give  him  my  ex¬ 
periment  with  them  this  spring  and  the  result, 
and,  as  it  is  a  very  simple  one,  he  can  give  it  a 
trial. 

For  two  years  rny  wdfe’s  garden  has  been 
troubled  by  these  little  pests,  and  as  1  knew  no 
way  to  remove  them,  I  was  compelled,  as  I 
thought,  to  submit  to  their  ravages.  Tliing-s 
went  oil  in  tliis  way  until  last  spring,  when  I 
had  a  warm  bed  made  and  bedded  out  my  seed 
potatoes;  iu  a  very  few  daj^s  they  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  it,  and  like  someotlier  beds  in  the  gar¬ 
den,  they  completely  undermined  it  (if  I  may  so 
express  myself);  this  I  could  not  stand,  and  re¬ 
solved  at  once  to  try  and  get  rid  of  them.  I 
accordingly  procured  a  lump  of  cold  hominy 
about  the  size  of  alien  egg,  into  which  I  mixed 
10  grains  of  strychnine.  I  then  went  about  in 
the  garden,  and  wherever  I  found  a  fresh  traih 
1  run  my  fore-finger  through  the  loose  cracked 
earth  to  their  cave  or  jiassway,  into  which  I 
drojijied  a  small  Inmj)  of  the  hominy  ahoul  as 
large  as  the  end  of  my  finger,  always  being  care¬ 
ful  to  put  asmall  piece  of  hark  over  the  hole  to 
keep  the  dirt  from  rolling  in  and  to  shut  ou^ 
the  light  should  they  attempt  to  pass  before 
night.  I  did  this  in  different  parts  of  the  gar¬ 
den,  particularly  on  the  jiotato  bed,  and  strange, 
yet  true,  iu  one  week  all  sign  of  them  had  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  from  that  time  till  this  (3  months) 
I  have  not  been  troubled  with  a  single  one  (to 
niy  knowledge)  in  the  garden. 

I  will  say  here,  it  was  my  intention,  if  I  did 
not  succeed  wdth  the  hominy,  to  try  the  strycli- 
-nine  in  grub  worms,  as  I  thought  this  was  what 
they  were  after,  but  I  succeeded  to  my  utmost 
wishes  and  had  no  occasion  to  make  any  farther 
trial. 

Now  Messrs  Editors,  ]>ermit  me  to  say  if  you 


think  this  recipe  not  worth  the  space  it  will  re¬ 
quire  in  your  [laper,  just  cast  it  aside  and  there 
will  be  no  harm  done.  I  have  thus  writte  n 
lengthy  and  exact  for  fear  “A  Subscriber”  would 
have  to  kill  moles  like  your  correspondent, 
‘■Green  Horn,”  said  in  the  September  (1855) 
number,  be  had  to  make  liis  wine  by — experi¬ 
ment.  Your  leader,  S. 

Neiv  Prospect,  Winston  Co.,  Miss.,  1856. 

Curing  Bacon  Yfitliout  Smoke. 

“O,  the  trouble  folks  have  taken, 

To  smoke  and  spoil  their  bacon.” 

To  make  the  best  bacon,  fat  your  hogs  early 
and  fat  them  well.  By  fattening  early  you 
make  a  great  saving  in  food,  and  well  fattened 
pork.  Then  kill  as  early  as  tlie  weat-lier  will 
allow,  and  salt  as  soon  as  the  animal  heat  is 
gone,  with  a  jilenty  of  the  purest  salt,  and 
about  half  an  ounce  of  saltpetre  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  pork. 

As  soon  as  the  meat  is  salted  to  your  taste, 
which  will  generally  be  in  about  five  weeks, 
take  it  cut,  and  if  any  of  it  has  been  covered 
with  brine,  let  it  drain  a  little.  Then  lake 
black  pepper,  finely  ground,  and  dust  on  the 
hock  end  as  much  as  will  stick,  then  hang  it  up 
in  a  good,  ciean,  dry,  airy  place.  If  all  this  is 
doneasit  should  he,  (it  oughtto  he  done  now,) 
you  will  liave  no  further  trouble  with  it,  for  by 
lly  time  in  spring,  your  bacon  is  so  well  cured 
on  the  outside,  that  flics  or  hugs  will  not  dis¬ 
turb  it. 

Curing  bacon  is  like  the  Irishman’s  mode  of 
making  punch.  He  said  : — ”  put  in  the  sugar, 
tlien  fill  it  up  with  whiskey,  and  every  drop  of 
water  you  put  in  after  that  .“jioils  the  punch.” 
Just  so  with  curing  bacon,  after  following  the 
direction  given  above,  every  ‘‘drop  of  smoke 
3'cu  put  about  it  spoils  the  bacon. 

[Portage  Democrat. 

Influence  of  the  Male. 

The  advantage  arising  from  the  judicious 
crossing  of  stock,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt 
or  uncertainty,  and  we  are  ])leased  to  observe 
an  awakening  interest  on  the  subject,  which 
promises  excellent  results.  An  examination  of 
tlie  cattle  of  very  many  of  our  best  agricultu¬ 
ral  districts,  must  satisfy  every  unprejudiced 
mind  of  the  absolute  necessity  that  exists  for 
improvement  of  some  kind,  whether  it  be  pro_ 
duced  by  the  importation  of  improved  breeds 
of  cattle  to  supersede  the  present  stock,  or  by 
judicious  crossing.  The  first  method  isimprac 
licable,  both  from  the  high  price  and  scarcity  op 
the  pure  Durham,  Devon,  Hereford,  and  other 
superior  breeds.  The  second  is  not  only  prac¬ 
ticable  but  commendable,  as  it  may  be  accom¬ 
plished  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  space  of  time.  We  present  a  few 
suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  those  who 
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arc  really  (losirous  of  attempting  tiic  improve¬ 
ment  of  tlicii'jStoek  l)y  jadicioii,'?  crossing.  We 
Iiav(!  high  authority  lor  asserting  that  '‘the  male 
is  thcp;irent,  from  motives  of  sense  and  sound 
])oliey  to  which  we  can  alone  look  for  the  im- 
lu’ovcincnt  of  our  live  stock.”  Sir.  Berry,  in  a 
prize  essay,  asserts  “that  only  one  rational 
course  can  he  adopted  hy  breeders,  viz:  that  of 
resorting’  to  the  best  male,  a  simple  and  effica¬ 
cious  method  of  improving  such  stocks  as  re¬ 
quire  improvement,  and  the  only  proceeding  by 
which  .stock'alrcady  good,  can  be  preserved  in 
excellence.”  If,  then,  the  influence  of  the  male 
is  the  predominant  one  in  reproducing,  the 
course  of  tlie  farmer  whose  stock  is  su.scepti- 
hlc  of,  and  requires  imi)rovcmcnt,  is  a  very  clear 
one.  If  lie  liesires  to  secure  particular  excel¬ 
lence  for  his  Hook,  he  should  select  a  male  in 
which  these  oxecllencies  have  their  fullest  de- 
vcloi)incnt ;  and  whose  points  in  other  resjjects, 
arc  free  from  blemish.  But  perfection  in  all 
his  points  does  not  always  constitute  a  desii'a’' 
blc  animal  for  breeding  i>uri)oscs  ;  for  unless  he 
is  a  descendant  of  a  series  of  progenitors  which 
were  also  perfect  in  all  their  points,  iheir  faults, 
whatever  they  might  have  been,  will  most  prob¬ 
ably  appear  in  his  issue,  and  thus  wholly  defeat 
the' intentions  and  expectations  of  the  owner. 
But  if,  having  found  an  animal  which  combines 
tlie  precise  excellencies  he  is  desirous  of  secu¬ 
ring  to  his  stock,  he  can  trace  his  pedigree 
through  a  series  of  unblemisbed  ju’edeceesors, 
steady  and  persevering  efforts  and  attention, 
will  bo  certainly  followed  by  success.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  bull  possessed  of  the  desirable 
eiiaraclcristics  referred  to,  into  a  neighborhood 
where  only  common  and  inferior  stock  is  to  be 
found,  would  prove  of  incalculable  advantage, 
while  the  cost  of  purchase  might  be  borne  re¬ 
spectively  by  tlie  several  parties  who  desired 
his  services.  By  such  an  arrangement,  the  ex¬ 
penses  to  each  farmer  would  be  comparatively 
light. — Farm  Joxirnal. 

- iirB 

To  Extract  Grease  from  Cloth. — The  follow¬ 
ing  is  infallible  : 

“  To  sixteen  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine 
add  ten  grains  of  carbonate  of  ])Otash,  (pure,) 
half  an  ounce  of  essential  oil  of  bergamot,  and 
one  ounce  of  sulphuric  ether;  mix  and  keep  in 
a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  Apply  with  a  piece 
of  sponge,  soaking  the  cloth  thoroughly  when 
the  grease  is  not  recent.  The  mixture  emits  a 
peculiarly  fragrant  odor  and  being  a  fluid  soap, 
chemically  composed  will  be  found  a  pcfcct  sol¬ 
vent  of  oily  matter.” — Exchange. 

The  above  is  a  good  recipe  for  the  purpose  sta¬ 
ted  ;  of  this  we  judge  of  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
stances  of  vvhicli  it  is  composed.  A  cheaper 
fluid  for  the  same  purpose,  and  one  that  will 
answer  equally  as  well,  is  made  of  an  ounce  of 
liquid  ammonia,  and  four  ounces  of  alcohol 
mixed  with  an  equal  ([uautity  of  water. 

[Scierdific  American. 
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Now  Year’s  Address  to  the  Patrons  of  the  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter. 

Wo  greet  yon,  friends,  with  the  congratulations  of 
the  season.  Happy  new  y  car  to  yon  all. 

- “May  all  onr  troubles 

In  tlie  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  be  buried, 

Onr  sad  disappoititmeul  be  turned  into  merry  greet? 
ings.” 

The  close  of  the  old  and  tiie  beginning  of  the  new 
year,  is  an  important  epoch  in  the  lapse  of  time.  It 
may  bes  ild  to  be  a  stand-slill  point,  tbongh  time  never 
stops  or  ceases  to  run  its  nntiring,  onward  course,  Til? 
it  will  1)0  swallowed  np  iti  the  ocean  of  eternity.  Wo 
attempt  to  measnre  its  lapse  by  dividing  it  into  ycars^ 
and  months,  days  and  hours,  but  the  winged  momen's 
arc  continually  fleeing  away  as  fast  as  the  ticking  of  a 
clock,  or  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  being  swallowed  up 
ill  the  past,  and  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  future.  The 
present  moment  can  scarcely  bo  said  to  be,  before  it  is 
gone  and  numbered  with  the  past — the  knell  of  the  old 
year  is  scarcely  tolled  before  the  carol  time  ushers  in 
the  birth  of  the  new.  Time  is  perpetual  motion.  But 
elthoiigh  we  cannot  catch  lime,  ^‘carpe  diem,”  vve  can 
so  employ  it,  as  to  make  it  useful  and  profitable  to 
ourselves  and  others.  We  can  resolve  to  profit  by  the 
experience  of  the  past — vve  can  use  it  as  a  beacon  light 
to  the  future,  waruing  ns  of  the  rocks  and  dangei* 
on  which  our  frail  barques  were  near  being  stranded, 
and  setting  onrsails  afresh  to  direct  ns  to  the  harbor  cf 
safely. 

These  reflections  come  with  a  force  and  significance 
at  the  close  of  the  old  and  the  coinmenceinent  of  the 
new  year.  To  the  moralist,  it  is  a  season  for  sage 
counsel  and  impressive  admonition — for  the  sacred 
hook  tells  US,  “so  teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  wo 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom*”  Thu  prayer  Of 
the  Psalmist  has,  no  doubt,  reference  to  divine  wis¬ 
dom.  But  there  is  a  wisdom  of  the  world  which 
should  be  learned  by  experience,  and  the  lapse  of  ev 
ery  year  and  day  of  life,  should  be  continually  adding 
to  the  stock.  We  live  to  little  purpose  if  we  are  not 
learning  somelliing  every  day  of  our  lives.  It  is  mel¬ 
ancholy  to  consider,  however,  how  little  real  knowl¬ 
edge  is  acquired  by  experience  and  observation. 

This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the  farmer 
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R!id  planter  than  to  any  other  class.  No  people  are  so 
slow  in  adopting  improvements,  even  after  tliey  have 
been  well  established,  than  our  profession.  Instead  of 
improving  our  lands,  vve  are  constantly  wearing  them 
out.  VVepersue  a  most  suicidal  policy.  Instead  of 
adding  to  and  increasing  their  production,  they  are  co!i. 
tinnally  diminishing.  A  very  fewyears  suffices  to  con. 
vert  a  ricli,  virgin  soil,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  nature, 
into  old  fields,  and  arc  then  turned  out,  as  the  pl)rase 
is,  like  an  old  horse  turned  on  the  commons  to  die. — 
How  many  fine  mansions  are  to  be  seen  in  some  parts 
of  our  Southern  eonntry,  ahandoned  by  tiieir  owners, 
who  have  fled  from  the  desohition  they  created  by  their 
ruinous  system  of  culture — or  rather  want  of  system — 
for  culture  implies  care,  instead  of  waste  and  destrnc 
tion.  Or,  if  some  of  these  tenants  of  those  princely 
mansions,  stdl  occupy  the  homes  of  their  ancestors^ 
the}’  can  say,  as  IIobinson  Crusoe  in  his  desert  Island 
<‘I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey” — a  Baron  in  the  midst 
of  a  barren  and  gullied  Territory.  This  is  no  [deture 
of  the  fancy,  as  the  sad  reality  of  some  sections  of  our 
Southern  country  amply  testify.  We  have  destroyed 
more  land,  we  will  venture  to  say,  in  the  short  period 
of  our  country’s  settlement,  than  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe.  The  finest  portion  of  the  South 
has  fallen  a  victim  to  onr  ruthles.s  ravage.?.  If  we  go 
on  In  the  same  ratio  of  destruction  for  the  next  half 
century,  the  whole  country  will  be  ruined  and  depop¬ 
ulated,  and  the  fate  of  the  South  will  be  scaled  forev¬ 
er.  Tire  great  staple  which  has  given  ns  so  much  im- 
porlance  in  the  world,  and  which  might  have  given  tis 
so  much  wealth  and  power,  will  have  proved  a  curse 
instead  of  a  blessing,  because  it  has  been  raised  at  the 
immense  price  of  the  ruin  of  the  whole  country.  And 
if  to  this  be  added  the  fearful  fact  that  the  whole  world 
is  arrayed  against  ns  in  opposition  to  slavery,  with  the 
ruin  of  the  whole  country  consnmuated  by  our  own 
linnds,  our  prospects,  as  a  people,  are  indeed  dark 
and  gloomy.  In  the  defence  of  our  institutions,  we 
have  displayed  a  becoming  and  manly  spirit,  and  we 
trust  our  determination  on  that  subject  is  unalterably 
fl.xed  to  resist  every  encroachment  or  infringement  on 
onr  rights,  whether  inflicted  under  the  misguided  zeal 
of  fanaticism,  or  under  tlic  more  bold  and  avowed  op¬ 
position  ef  legislation.  On  this  subject  vve  know’  it  is 
needless  to  arouse  the  South — we  are  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  impending  foreign  danger;  bnt  we  remain  in 
tiie  most  slothful  and  culpable  apathy  in  regard  to  the 
desolation  and  ruin  that  surrounds  u.sat  home.  If  we 
are  not  doomed  to  fall  before  the  combined  opposition 
of  the  world,  we  will  cut  our  own  throats  by  a  -system 
of  agriculture  as  disgraceful  as  it  has  been  ruinous. 

One  would  suppose  from  our  wasteful  and  improvi¬ 
dent  treatment  of  our  lands  that  we  were  tenants  aj 
will.  Even  tenants  in  other  countries  take  more  pains 
and  expend  more  labor  and  capital  in  the  improvement 
of  the  lands,  than  we  who  pos.sess  a  permanent,  fee- 
simple  estate  in  it.  There  the  idea  of  wearing  out 
^and  is  not  known.  It  is  improved  under  con¬ 
stant  culture.  In  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe 
and  China,  lands  have  been  in  cultivation  for  thousands 
of  years  in  succession,  and  are  now  more  productive 


than  when  originally  cleared.  IIow  difl’erent  has  been 
onrex[)erienco,.and  liovv  striking  the  contrast. 

It  is  more  in  sorrow  than  a  dispositioi'j  to  find  l.liilt  (it 
unnecessarily  expose,  that  we  thus  allude  to  tlic  ruin., 
ous  and  destructive  practice  of  Soiitliern  agriculiiire. 
We  would  that  -w’e  had  a  more  pleasant  and  delightful 
theme  to  dwell  on.  When  will  our  fanners  and  platif- 
cr.s  profit  by  the  melancholy  experience  of  the  pasi 
and  instead  of  converting  onr  fine  country  into  a  des' 
oliUed  vviiderncss,  make  it  “blossom  like  the  rose?"' 
When  shall  we  be  aroused  from  tlie  danger  and  de¬ 
struction  that  awaits  ns?  Now,  if  ever.  Already  half 
our  lands  are  worn  out,  and  we,  of  the  present  gener¬ 
ation,  like  our  unwise  progenitors,  will  be  obliged  to 
flee  from  the  country  or  save  the  country.  Wc  say  let 
ns  save  the  country  if  we  can.  Who  willcora-c  to  the 
rescue?  We  promise  to  continne  our  feeble  effort.? 
through  the  columns  of  the  Farmer  at.d  Plauter. — 
Ik  ith  ns  it  will  be  a  labor  of  love,  and  shnii  engage  all 
onr  powers.  But  we  need  help,  and  we  our  call 
will  be  responded  to  from  the  .seaeoast  to  the  mouu- 
tains.  It  we  could  prociire  a/h/Z  and  able  corps  of  cos  - 
tribntors  as  we  now  Iiave  in  part,  our  pa[ier  could 
claim  to  be  ojie  of  original  communications — one  in 
which  the  agriciiltnral  uiind  and  talent  of  the  State, 
would  be  embodied  and  made  a  vehicle  for  the  aA- 
vancenient  and  improvement  of  onr  profession.  The 
pre.?ent  is  a  most  I'uvorable  opportunity  for  commen¬ 
cing  agricnltnra]  re.Trm. 

“There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men,” 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  forbu-Me.T 

Onr  cause,  which  lias  beeir  too  long  and  most  shame¬ 
fully  neglected,  has  received  anew  impetus  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  tiie  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  by 
the  very  handsome  and  creditable  exliibition  wiiich 
lately  came  off  at  their  annual  Fair.  The  friends  of 
agricultural  improvemeut  are  greatly  encouraged  by 
these  favorable  auspices.  Gentlemen  of  the  first  char_ 
acter  and  influence  have  embarked  in  tins  noble  enter¬ 
prise.  Every  consideration  of  patriotism — of  interest 
and  of  State  pride,  is  involved  ia  the  effort,  and  can 
not  fail  of  success.  We  shall  commence  the  new  year 
with  bright  hopes  for  the  future — may  the  elose  of  it 
find  ns  advanced  at  least  a  half  century  in  progess  and 
improvement. 

*  I  ijj  n  <  m  ■'  iMw 

Col,  A.  F.  Calhoun’s  Address*. 
r'  ■ — " 

-OVe  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  the  addre.?.9 
delivered  by  Co1.Cai.houn  before  the  State  Agricultii 
ral  Society  at  their  late  annual  meeting.  We  make  no 
apology  for  occupying  so  much  of  our  paper  by  its 
publication,  for  vve  are  confident  we  could  oiler  notb- 
ing  more  interesting  nor  instructive  to  our  readers. 
We  almost  hesitate  to  give  full  expression  to  our  ad¬ 
miration  of  this  eloquent  address,  for  fear  it  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  fa.scitiation  of  the  name  he  bears,  and 
the  reverence  that  name  inspires  in  the  heart  of  every 
South  Carolinian,  Bnt  although  we  believe  tiie  full 
mautle  of  the  father  has  not  descended  on  the  son,  we 
feel  proud  in  enrolling  such  a  name  and  such  a  mind 
among  the  farmers  of  our  State.  It  is  a  proof  that  out 
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prol'essioii  h.w  i:iiel!cct  cnoiig!!  among 
fcdeein  it  from  llic  degraded  coadiliun  in  wiiich  onr 
itnpiovidejit  and  ruiiions  haljils  iiavc  reduced  it,  and 
energy  to  coinnience  and  c  irry  out  t!io  reform  it  30 
needs  Co!,  Calhoos  practicej-  what  i-.e  pi  eacii- 
es.  It  has  been  our  privilege  and  picasnro  to  visit 
ills  farm  at  Fort  Hill  fiequentJy.  The  teeming  abun¬ 
dance  of  Ins  barns  and  granaries,  and  tlie  liberal  hospi 
Sality  vviiieh  he  dispenses,  is  a  proofuf  his  success  and 
Kcal  in  the  cause.  It  has  been  his  pride  to  keep  up 
the  late  residence  of  our  distinguished  Statesman,  in 
the  same  fine  condition  whieli  his  lamented  lather  left 
it.  We  know  of  no  farm  in  the  Stale  tliat  reflects 
tnore  credit  oti  the  proprietor,  nor  any  one  who  could 
fin  the  Presidency  of  the  Slate  Agrictiluiral  Society 
with  more  dignity  and  efliciency^ 

-  I  iurf)  OOP  - 

Weeds.— Conliuued. 

We  will  suspend  onr  remaining  article  on  weeds  tii] 
come  future  Hninber,  in  ho[>es  to  attract  more  attention 
to  this  hnjKJrtant  subject.  We  consider  them  as  a  vile 
blot  on  Sonllieru  agriculture,  and  a  disgrace  that  fliey 
are  tolerated  in  onr  system  of  farming.  In  this  re.?ptct 
we  form  an  exception  to  every  ether  country. 

We  would  like  to  have  the  subject  taken  np  by 
come  of  onr  correspondents,  and  if  tliey  differ  from 
VIS,  we  mvhe  controversy.  Wo  will  even  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  call  out  some  of  our  old  contributors  either  to 
join  issue  with  us,  or  conflnu  our  position.  We  intend 
to  carry  on  a  war  of  extenuinalion  against  weeds  till 
they  «ie  enfirely  eradicated  frotn  Southern  iigriculUirc. 
If  wc  succeed,  wc  will  think  vve  shall  liave  accom- 
jplislied  a  great  good  for  onr  country ,jand  lived  for  some 
purpose.  But  vve  don't  want  all  tlic  credit,  nor  all  the 
'labor.  Who  will  enli.st  in  this  warfare,  or  hy  giving 
aid  to  the  eneuTy  prove  traitors  to  the  best  rn!ere.st  ol’ 
Southern  agriculture? 

We  call  on  ‘'Broomsedge”  with  his  keen,  caustic 
pen,  with  his  lance  always  ready  to  be  directed  against 
error.  Ills  namesake  is  a  great  enemy  to  weeds,  and 
if  vveciui’t  get  rid  of  them  in  any  oilier  way,  we  would 
even  snfl’er  tiie  land  to  be  occupied  by  this  grass,  which 
■we  regard  wlinost  as  great  an  evil  as  weeds  (no  reflec¬ 
tions,  friend  “Pry”).  But  there  is  no  necessity  to 
ndopt  this  alternative,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show 
in  our  next  article. 

\Pe  call,  also,  on  the  kniglit  of  the  Chiiupiepin 
Ridge.  We  know  that  lie  is  too  good  a  Botanist,  and 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  habitude  of  weeds,  and 
the  practice  of  other  countries  in  relation  to  them,  to 
regard  them  favorably.  We  formerly  received  his 
communications,  and  will  again  gladly  welcome  him  to 
onr  paper.  W'eare  almostsure  he  will  join  the  riglit 
side^  which,  we  think,  ise«rsidc. 

Next  in  the  list— because  be  broke  a  lance  with  tiie 
two  former  knight.s  on  another  subject — is  Paul  Pry. 
Ila  sent  us  in  word  he  would  attack  our  articles 
and  come  out  in  favor  of  weeds.  We  accept  the 
challenge,  and  let  the  right  prevail.  There  is  nothing 
like  controversy  lo  o!;c;t  tniii;. 

Wc  call,  also,  on  “Laurens.”  and  “Pendlelon,”  vvitii 


led  contributors.  We  claim 
acquaintances,  who  wtu'e  formerly 
wont  lo  send  np  their  monthly  conmmnicatiu as. — 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  them  again.  Wo  send 
them  all  onr  new  year’s  greeting,  and  invite  them 
to  onr  colnmiis.  Ami  are  there  no  new  hands  ‘  a^ 
the  bellows,”  that  can  ho  induced  lo  labor  in  this 
noble  calling  ?  The  winds  pnrily  the  atmosphere,  and 
the  flint  will  elicii  sparks  from  the  hardest  steel;  and 
so  mind  acting  on  mind  will  break  np  the  stagnant 
[lools  of  ignorunee  and  of  apathy,  and  draw  out  the 
■latent  quality  of  truth  that  lay  nid  in  the  rubbish  of 
ages.  We  need  ail  the  help  w'e  can  get  to  rescue 
Southern  agricn'iurcund  onr  heantifnl  country  from  the 
ruin  that  impends  it.  We  need  to  be  disenthralled  from 
these  conflrtaed  habits  of  destruction — the  continued 
.system  of  wearing  out  our  lands,  and  begin  to  adop 
.some  permanent  plan  of  improvement.  To  all  who  t 
are  disposed  to  labor  ir.  this  good  cause,  vve  freely  of¬ 
fer  our  columns ;  a  id  if  they  can  succeed  in  “making 
Iwm  oars  of  corn  grow  where  only  oije  grew  before  _ 
or  eradicate  a  no.xions  weed  .fioni  our  land,”  we  are  told 
“they  will  be  regarded  as  public  bsncfiict'jrs'” 

-  .  — • 

Acknowledgments. 

Wo  are  under  obligations  to  the  lion.  C.  Maso.v, 
of  the  Patent  Ollice,  the  lion.  A.  P.  Butlek,  and  to 
the  lion.  J.  J.  Evans,  for  Patent  Office  Reports  &c.> 
&c.  Thank  you.  onr  esteemed  friends,  most  sincerely 
for  your  kind  favoifs.  Our  absence  from  home  now 
fora  month,  will,  vve  hope,  excuse  other  acknowledg¬ 
ments  due  for  fav  ors  during  -onr  absence.  With  the 
rubbish  thrown  into  onr  sanctum  during  our  ahsence» 
vve  find  some  most  vvelcoine  exclianges  offered,  which 
we  most  cordially  accept,  having  become  acquainted 
with  tlie  Editors  during  onr  stay  at  Columbia,  to  wit : 
The  “Daily  Carolina  Times,”  whose  polite  and  gen¬ 
tlemanly  Editor,  wo  had  the  pleasure  oftentimes  to 
meet  in  onr  rambles  over  town.  We  also  have  the 
“Charleston  Conner,”  from  onr  friend  Yeauon,  llio 
file  and  spice  of  the  Honso  of  Re^  reseniatives.  May 
ho  ever  be  present  when  vve  are  there,  for  really  with 
hard  work  and  poor  pay,  without  such  spirits  in  tl  e 
Iloiise, 

•‘I’d  sooner  bo  torn  asunder, 

Or  hear  L - tt  puinj)  fonrpetice  thunder, 

Be  rent  in  pieces  by  a  harrow, 

Cir  snored  lo  death  hy  ‘i - tt  or  F - ovv.” 

We  have  also  received  from  the  Editor  of  the  “  Ai’ 
bany  CuUivater,”  a  present.  ‘'The  Illustrated  Animal 
Register  of  Rural  Alfiirs  and  Cultivator  Almanac  for 
18h7,  containing  practical  suggestions  lor  the  farm  and 
horticulturist,  (K:e.,  &  c.  Price  25  els.  per  copy.  2'he  Ed¬ 
itor  will  please  send  us  ten  copies  for  1357,  and  one 
copy  each  1855,  ’50. —  Farsieu  and  Plan  ter. 

Our  Adverlisfng  Jiheet. 

That  vve  may  not  encroach  on  the  pages  ol  tlie  Far¬ 
mer  and  Planter  proper,  vv  c  have  enl-.irgcd  onr  adverti¬ 
sing  sheet  to  lour  additional  pages,  which  vve  hope  to 
have  well  filled  ihrougii  the  year,  as  onr  paper  is,  uu 


its  members  to  1  others  of  our  much  este. 

them  all  as  old 
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doiibtedly  the  cheapest  advertising  nicdinin  tn  the 
State.  We  call  the  especial  atteiuion  of  oiir  readers 
to  our  new  advertioeinents  in  Columbia  and  elsewhere- 
If  yon  want  anylhing  in  the  Carpeting  or  Fancy  Dry 
Good.s  line,  be  sure  to  call  on  Messrs.  Hoxtk  &  l^on- 
vviN.  If  anything  in  the  Hardware  or  Grocery  line, 
then  don't  fail  to  try  Messrs."  Alt.en  &.  Diai,.  In  the 
Grocery  line,  although  we  have  not  their  advertise¬ 
ments  yet,  we  would  recommend  our  old  friend, 
O'Leaky,  recently  from  Atiderson ;  also,  his  next 
door  neighbor,  Mr.  Frank,  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
Messrs.  Sims  Friday,  and  Mui-rer  8^  Sens.  Du¬ 
ring  our. stay  in  Columbia,  we  done  ourself  the  pleas¬ 
ure  at  all  convenient  times,  to  call  on  these  geatleinen 
and  traded  more  or  less  with  them,  and  tve  take  pleair 
nre  in  recommending  tlieni  to  a  full  share  of  patron¬ 
age.  If  any  thug  in  the  Seeds  line  is  wanted,  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  call  on  Mr.  Thus.  Learmont,  whose  notice  of 
Turnip  Seed  will  be  found  in  this  number;  or  on  Jas. 
M.  Thorburn  8;  Co.,  New  York,  vvliose  advertise¬ 
ment  sec.  Evej-y  land  owner  in  the  country  should 
have  an  orchard  of  good  fruit,  for  it  is  as  easy  to  raise 
good  fruit  as  bad..  Then  to  be  certuin  yon  are  procu¬ 
ring  sncli,  apply  to  our  friends,  Fentress,  Summer  Oj. 
Redmond.  and,;fear  no  imposition.  We  sliall  «peak  of 
other  advertisements  in  onr  next  number,  as  further  re¬ 
marks  are  crowded  out  of  ihis. 

Pendietoii  Female  Academy. 

Any  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  soncl  their 
daughters  or  wards  to  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
State,  located  in  a  section  that  boast  of  health,  society. 

Sfc.,  not  surpassed  by  any  other  village  and  vicini' 
ty,  will  please  turn  to  the  notice  of  our  Trustees^ 
which  will  be  found  on  another  page.  IMiss  JEunis 
no  untried  teacher;  she  has  had  charge  oi  ottrschooj 
now  for  years,  and  has  given,  so  far  as  we  arc  inform¬ 
ed,  general  satisfaction  to  her  tinjiloyers,  not  one  of 
whom,  we  believe,  but  would  taiic  great  plcastire  in  re. 
commending  her  to  their  friends  abroad.  Give  ns  a 
trial,  and  if  yon  are  not  pleased,  then  draw  on  ns  for 
the  Farmer  and  Planter  one  year  free  of  charge. 

Proceedings  oI  the  Fendletcii  Farmers’  Society 
Fendletont,  Farmers’  Hall,  } 
October  9th,  1856.  ^ 

The  Society  tnet  this  day,  and  w’a.s  called  to 
order  by  the  Fresident. 

Members  present :  R.  F.  Simpson,  Fresi¬ 
dent;  George  Seaborti,  R.  A.  Maxwell,  sen., 
A.  F.  Calhoun,  Br.  H.  C.  Miller,  J‘.  W.  Cravv- 
Ibrd  and  Carver  Randell. 

The  Secretary  and  Treasurer  being  altsent, 
Carver  Randell  was  on  motion  appointed  Sec¬ 
retary  pro.  tern. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

On  motion  ofMnj.  Seaborn,  it  was  re.solved, 
that  a  Committee  be  appointed  by  the  Fi  i-sident 
to  award  premiums  to  each  of  the  folio  wing  ob¬ 
jects,  viz  ; 

Domestic  Maniifactm  es.  Frodttets  of  the  Dai¬ 
ry  and  Vegetiiblc  Garden Need le  Work.  Fruit 
and  Flowers,  Discretionary. 


i  h '|Committrcs  heretoforo  appointed,  were 
called  upon  for  their  rep.orts  on  the  various  sub¬ 
jects  submitted  to  them;  whereupon,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Maxwell,  sc.n  ,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
liorticultLire  and  Pomology,  and  Br.  II.  C.  Mill¬ 
er,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  culture  of 
the  Cow-pea,  I’ead  their  reports. 

On  motion,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  above  re¬ 
ports  be  accpp;e  'l|  and  adopted,  and  a  copy  of 
each  be  handed  over  to  liie  Farmer  and  Planter 
for  publication. 

The  otlicr  Committees  not  being  ready  to  re¬ 
port,  itwa.s,  on  motion,  resolved,  that  a  longer 
time  be  granted  them  for  the  preparation  of 
their  reports. 

On  motion  of  R.  A.  Maxwell,  sen.,  it  was  re¬ 
solved,  that  this  Society,  threugb  its  Fre-sidenl, 
appoint  ten  delegates  to  the  Stale  Agricultural 
Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Columbia, 

The  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  of-' 
fjcers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following memi)er.s  were  elected  viz  : 

R.  F.  SlilFSON,  President. 

CEO.  SEABORN.'IY.  F.,  Cor.  Sec, &Lib 

CARTER  RANDELL  Sec’y  and  Treas' 

On  motion  of  Col.  A.  P,  Calhoun,  it  wa.s 
resolved  that  the  Constitution  and  Ry-laws  of 
this  Society,  now  in  manuscript,  be  published 
in  painiihiet  form,  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter. 

Tuc  Society  having  no  further  business,  ad'- 
journed  to  meet  to-morrow  at  eleven  o’clock, 
A.  M. 

CARTER  RANDELL,  Sec.  &  Treas, 

Fendlwo.:,  Farmers’  Hall,  Oct. ‘10th,  1856. 

The  Sotdety  met  according  to  adjournment, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Fresident. 

The  m'nutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  offered. 

The  Fresident  announced  llie  Committees  to 
examine  am!  re[)ort  on  the  various  animals  and 
articles  oficred  for  exhibition. 

Oil  motion  of  Maj.  Seaborn,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Executive  Committee  cf  this  Society 
be  lequestcd  to  take  into  consideration  the  jiro- 
priety  of  changing  the  basement  story  of  the 
Farmer.s’  Hall,  so  as  to  convert  it  into  store¬ 
rooms,  in  ])!acc  of  tlie  present  unproductive  o  f 
fjces,  and  to  report  to  tiic  Society  at  its  next 
stated  meeting, 

Maj.  Seaborn  projiosc-d  F.  M.  Glenn  and  E. 
M.  Cobb;  and  Col.  I  lay  no  proposed  W.  Bo<rgs 
and  R.  C.  Richey,  as  members  of  this  Society. 

The  rules  being  suspended,  the  above  named 
gentlemen  were  unanimously  received. 

Tlie  Society  adjourned  until  two  oclock. 

2.  O’clock,  F,  M. 

The  Society  met  according  to  adjournment, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Fresident. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lewis  proposed  Maj.  W.  R.  Jones, 
as  a  moinherof  this  Society. 

'I'he  rule.s  lieing  susiiemled,  Maj.  Jones  was 
n R a  n  i  m ons ! y  re cei v e d . 

Ihe  Committees  to  aivard  premiums  being 
called  on  to  report,  submitted  as  Ibl  o  ,vs  ; 

The  Committee  on  tho  hc.?t  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chine,  M  heat  Fan  and  Screen,  &c.,  repoitlhat 
they  award  the  premium  to  Maj.  t’eahorn,  for 
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tlin  licst,  Thri'-liin Aracliiiii',  sniii  llial  t'lay  (ii-  • 
\  iiic  Ua;  pri'niitun  Is  ATaj.  Saalicrii  aiiii  | 

Col.  P.  Oalhouiij  fur  iho  hc.'l  (VN.cai  Caf?  aiii! 
Fcro(‘ii. 

.lOiiN  OWFNS,  Cl-air'nlrtii. 

I'he  Comniiltoe  on  liu;  largcr-t  anil  hast  coi- 
icctioi)  of  Ayricnltura!  IniplonKMit s,  roport  i hat 
thorn  was  no  co!lL'<;lions  o(' .■^nch  iii.'lnnni.'nl.s 
lor  their  (’.\aininatiiin  ;  hut  I'k'V  recooMHonsi  | 
that  a  priMnunn  of  three  dollais  be  awarded  to  ; 
Col.  A.  P.  Calhonii,  fur  the  l‘.e*t  Re.'i 2iLi-  I 
ehiiie,  which  was  ;ia:rt;eil  to. 

WiM.  SLO.VfsA  (.'hairman. 
lie  Coni  mil  te'TJ  on  J)o'iie.slie  I'll.aiiuiactnia.'s 
feport,  llial  they  iiave  e-Kamincd  several  sper-i- 
inens,  Tind  award  to  M  r.s.  iC  A.  Maxwell,  for 
two  Counteri>ant“S  of  superior  illai'iufa  •tun;, 
Jjitl.OO;  also  to  the  srune  la  ly.  for  a  piece  ot  r  ir 
Carpeti ip;;,  $1.0U;  ainl  to  Mr.-^.  A 
piece  of  Jeans — cotton  ami  woo!  in  xeil — 

H.  C.  .MILLHil.  Chainmui. 

The  CotniuiKcc  on  need.ie  work  of  '.wt  kinds, 
report,  tiiat  I  hey  :i  ward  the  preiniu in.s  a i  in! lours : 

'I’o  I\ii.ss  M.  j\[.  Simpson,  ibr  a  Par  lii. 

“  Mrs  .1.  C .  Calhoun,  Jr.,  I'or  Silk  Cape  with 
Crajie  iriinmiiprfs. 

To  Miss  i..izzie  Ataxwoll,  for  a  Quilt. 

••  Mis.s  F.  Adams,  for  a  Net  Wo.k,  tidy. 

Mrs.  tl.  J'l.  Colih,  a  Lady’s  Colkir. 

'^J'he  Conrnittcc  reeu'et.  that  the  fin.iueial  con- 

O  ; 

(lition  ol'  the  Society  is  sneii,  f’lat  tliey  could  I 
not  award  iiiyher  j)remiiims  for  I  hese  elcyaut 
specimens  of  skill  and  in^mmfiiy  with  the  nee¬ 
dle. 

WILLIAM  VANWYCK.  Chairm.mi. 

The  CommiLtee  on  llorse.s.  Jacks,  Mules, 
&c.,  rejiort,  that  they  awtinl  the  premiums  as 
follow.s  : 

To  ll.  A.  Maxwell,  Sen.,  for  the  liesl  Stallion. 

“  J.  B.  Mario,  for  the  best  Aiarc. 

‘‘  B.  .J.  iMaxwell,  for  the  be.it  Jack,  raised 
near  I’endlctou. 

To  IL  M.  Cobb,  for  the  best  Jenimtt,  raised 
near  rendletoii. 

To  E.  M.  Cobh.  Importe.i  Jaclc. 

“  lloht.  Richey,  I'or  the  he-st  alule. 

The  Committee  also  report,  that  \V m.  Bo;rgs,  ; 
B.  J.  Earle  and  Simmon,s,  each,  ju'esented  for 
i;xhibition  line  Stallions;  and  W.iLn-iin.  a  hue 
Mule,  si.x  ami  a  half  months  old. 

F.  N.  GARVIN,  Chairman. 

T'he  Committee  on  Cattle  rc[)ort,  that  the)' 
award  the  priuniums  a.s  follows  ; 

To  Col.  A.  r.  Calhoun,  lor  a  Bull  of  the 
Brahmin  slock — fifteen  mouths  old  —  very  large 
and  handsome. 

To  B.  F.  Sloan,  for  a  Yoke  of  O.xen — very 
largo. 

'To  S.  IL  Maxwell,  for  the  best  Co-.v. 

The  Committeo  report  that.’laj.  Simpson  ox- 
hiliited  a  very  line,  tliorough-lired  Durham 
Bull,  and  that  several  other  gentlemen  exhibi- 
teil  lino  stock. 

■JOHN  MAXWELL.  Chairman. 

The  Committceon  !>oar.«,  Sows,  Rams,  Ewc.s, 
(Xs.,  report,  that  Dr.  II.  C.  Millei',  and  Mr.  J. 
\V.  Crawford,  each,  c.xhiliitcd  a  fine  Chester 
Comity  Boar,  and  Col.  llnyne  exhibited  a  Suf¬ 
folk  Boar — all  throe,  they  ihiul:.  are  dcserviug 
a  premium.  They,  therefore,  award  a  premi¬ 


um  oi’  SLOd  to  (\-i.-!i  of  ih  '  aliovn  named  gen 
ih'iiii'n.  No  Sows,  Rap.is  or  llwes  were  (  x* 
iiibiled. 

W.  !L  CALiiOL'.N,  . . . 

’riie  I)i.-e;rctjo:iary  Comuiilleeon  Fruits,  &e.i 
I'cpoit,  (not  received  —  Eu.) 

Gil  motion  Ilf  .llaj.  Seahitrn.  it  was  resoIvt'iK 
tiiat  liercaficr  ilie  iadie.s  of  ih'iidieton  anil  vl- 
einily  he  luvdcii  lo  furnish  a  Picnic  at  the  mi¬ 
ni  veii-iry  meeiiiigs  of  this  Society,  am!  eiiarge 
f.u'  a  ludssiiiii  to  tile  Faiim,  ,b.l  cents — the  funds 
accruing  id  be  approiiriaicd  to  [ireuiiums  of 


mu 


On  inoii'  n  the  Society  adjourned  to  meet  on 
the  seco'i  1  'rhursday  in  Jaiiuarv  next,  at  11 
o’clock,  A.  .M, 

^CARVER  RA.NDELL,  Scc’y  &  Trca-. 
"^i’lie  Deh'g  - to.-i  apjiointeif  to  iiiimid  the  •"'iaii; 
'griciPl  u  ral  Sucieiv  are  the  hdlon'ing,  viz: 
'LLm’i.  F.  N.  (Lir'viii,  Dr.  li.C.  Miller,  Dr.  \V. 
L.  Jenkins.  'Willis  Robinson,  NVL  R.  Cadioun, 
W.  iJ.  D.  Gaillard,  Carver  Randeli,  W.  R.  Jones, 
E.  M.  Cobh,  J.  S.  Loi'ton. 

Side  .Iloriioatnliiing  Land. 
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Tin;  fidlo will!:'  ven-  ni.e.n  rule.-:  ibr  liiii  side  liilcliiiig, 
S:c  ,  \v<!  take  from  die  Sejiicuilicr  No.  afpic  •wSoiilli. 
urn  (hdlivator.’’  II  ivlag  the  juilguicnt  l<i  sdeiU  llu; 
proper  locality  for  oacli  iflch.  i,’  steurs  io  us  that  none 
can  go  amiss  in  atiem jitiiig  lo  foliow  .Mr.  il  irnioii’.s  di. 
reciioiis.  Tlic  level  i.s  as  simple  as  cm  !u;  made,  and 
we  builevo.  mHiii  ihe  '.vivolo.  the  luost  oractic  diio  — Lii. 
F.  &  !>.  ' 


Euii'ons  S.iuT  iKa;':  G[;i.:iVA'roa — -.Vs  reqiie.st- 
ed  i.iy  you  auvi  jiromised  by  me,  1  uo.w,  aftei' some 
delay,  ailem;n  to  give  you  in  dei.iil,  my  system 
of  hill  side  diichiiig  and  liori/.._)UIal  culture.  An  I 
liy  the  expression  *bny  .system,’’  &e.,  !  do  not 
wish  to  be  nmler.stoo.l  as  claiming  originality, 
for  I  con fc.s.-i,  wilh  mu.di  ploasui'c,  that  I  have 
studied  wiilimuch  care.  •Je.'  varioe.s  systems  as 
given  ill  Soulherii  agricultural  jourmfs,  ami 
have  by  prfictical  experiment,  demonstrated  the 
value  of  ihe  mo.st  of  them.  An  1  my  study  ami 
practice  has  .-■cllled  me  in  ! he  conviction  that 
t!ie  system  1  now  practice  is  the  most  to  lie  re¬ 
lied  on  iii  the  Southern  Stales. 

'Phan  hillside  ditching  and  horizanta!  cul¬ 
ture  there  is  no  subject  of  graver  importance  to 
the  Southern  .\grieidturist.  'I’o  keej)  laud  i’rom 
wa.'hing,  .should  an .1  mu.'it  be  the  fir.st  step  to¬ 
wards  improvement,  and  so  far  as  I  kno\v,  this 
fact  i.s  acknowledged  by  every  body'.  But  the 
(lueslion  in  the  minds  of  imiiiy  seems  to  be,  can 
it  bo  done  ?  A;kI  the  fact  is  to  be  regreted,  but 
is  nevertheless  true,  thatmaiiy  of  us,  instead  of 
experimenting  on  this  sulijeet,  and  convincing 
ourselves  and  the  agriculturist  whether  or  not 
tile  iiilLs  of  the  Soiilli  maybe  saved  and  thus 
benefit  onr  race,  we  notice  wilh  a  sceptic’s  eye 


Till’  TAILMGR  AND  i’LANTEll- 


l!ic!  biluir  ofoliiiTri  ail  1  imt  iiiilVeijiioiil  l^v  i;:-:  j*rer<j 
Dill'  (loii  Ills  ;is  to  I  lie  tic  ill  ry  nf  i  ii  _•  u  jiera  lion. 

Airl  if  it,  is  oooeo.leii  liy  a  I.  wliiali  i.-j  oeri aiit- 
ly  lli(3  oa.sc,  liial  tin;  liills  oflio'  ISoutli  can  alone 
lie  rc(  liiiincd  by  keepino- i  jn-.siili  where  natni'e'.-^ 
C»o<i  placi'ii  it,  it  follo'-a’.s  that  evef-y  system 
wliK-h  |)i'oii!i,s('S.  to'aiiy  eslent,  that  result,  slioithi 
receive  the  most,  resjieet fni  attention. 

I  liesjii.se  li'om  nty  heart  ol"  imart.-^,  the  lii.spo- 
sition  tiiiit  sci  nis  to  Im  inliei’ent  in  the  wo'y  na¬ 
ture  of  some  folks,  which  prom  jits  them  to  con¬ 
jure  up  (liilieultie^  ami  cast  them  in  th..;  \vay  of 
every  im[n-oveiuent.  '^riiey  do  not  hiteiid  to 
tmike  any  imp  ovement  Lliemse  ves,  ami  they 
i;'’.ory  in  ridiciiiine-  the  man  tiiat  does.  They 
iiad  riither  be  on  earlli  an  t  ery  •  iiumoiiy.  ’  ihiin 
lobe  in  Heaven  and  cry  ••Imlv  art  Thon,'’  N:,e. 

D lit  apart  from  this  unpie;isant  euiinidana- 
tion  : 

To  frivea  corroct  iilea  of  my  systmii  of  ditidi- 
ing  aiid  iiorizont;il  euilm-c,  i  sli.dl  h;ive  to  (h> 
that  wliicli  has  been  often  done,  namely  :  give 
a  description  of  llie  imjiieiii  'iit  with  wliieh  the 
work  is  performed.  1  use  the  rafter  le\ml,  with 
a  sjiiril  lev..!  iitlacln'd  an  1  it  is  graded  in  the 
f  liowing  way  :  \\  hen  made,  it  should  spread 
J2  lest  ami  iie  placed  on  a  le\el  Jloor,  then  mark 
iicios.s  the  centre  of  the  liuhoie  in  the  sjont 
level,  then  reverse  t iie  com )ia.'‘s,  or  riifter  level, 
iiiid  mark  again  as  imfore.  The  centre  l.ictwei  n 
ilic.se  marks  gives  the  dead  le'.cl.  You  will 
then  tnove  the  compass,  until  the  bubble  stan  Is 
sit  the  centi'e,  and  on  a  h-vel.  then  place  an 
aiicli  Lioek  under  one  end  of  the  eomiiass,  and 
.make  a  mark  across  llie  piiial  at  the  end  of  the 
bubble  next  to  the  centre,  then  raise  another 
inch  and  raise  as  liefore,  and  so  on,  until  you 
raise  3  inches  tall. 

Then  get  a  basket  of  4  iiu.li  pins  and  you  are 
ready  fur  ihe  field. 

l>ef(/re  \'ou  commence  diteliliig'  ta!<('  a  geiier- 
.iil  survey  of  tlie  ground  you  intend  t@  ditch,  ami 
determine  in  yoni'  mind  as  near  as  may  he,  the 
■distance  the  (iitches  slionld  lie  apart,  &c. 

Then  place  your  compass  mnir  tiie  top  of  the 
hili  where  \our  hiiid  c.omimmccs  to  wash,  ami 
move  the  front  end  until  the  end  of  tlie  huhlilc 
falls  to  he  two  inch  maik',  an  i  make  the  iioy 
with  his  basket  or  sack  of  pins  drive  down  a 
(>;!i  at  each  cn  1  of  ih-j  compass.  'Fhen  move 
tiic  him!  end  where  the  front  <'nd  wa.s,  and 
move  the  front  end  until  the  Imhiile  rises  to  the 
2  inch  mark  again  ami  drive  down  a  pin  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  s.)  on  until  your  ditch  is  located.  Af¬ 
ter  which  take  a  2  lioi'se  jilow  am!  throw  a  fnr- 
rowslieo  down  Ini',  plowing  up  the  jiins,  and 
repeat  the  jilowiiig  3  or  4  times  ami  clean  out 
^vit!l  hoes.  The  ditch  siioual  lie  uboul  2  feet 
\vi  le,  and  sloped  downwards  to  the  upper  bank 
so  that  llie  watei'  may  have  a  hard  hank  to  run 
against  below,  am!  thus  lessen  tiie  chances  of 
breakiii '  over,  Szc. 

The  distance  of  the  2nd  ditch  from  the  lir.-^t, 
must  he  iletermined  by  the  ajiaratus.  No  dell- 
iiite  rule  can  he  given  as  that  will  di'pend  u’pon 
the  declivity  of  the  iii'l  and  the  vuiume  of  w.i 
ler  to  be  conveye.l  out  of  the  field.  It  should 
he  close  enough,  however,  to  catch  the  water 
Uiat  falls  below  the  upper  diteli  before  it  accu- 


muhite.s  enongli  to  wash,  and  so  with  all  the 
oI  lier  ditches. 

A  tier  the  liehl  is  thus  ditched  lay  off  guide 
rows — ‘J  or2  between  each  ditch,  and  perfectly 
level.  These  guide  rows  will  cross  the  ditches 
about  half  Ways  out.  Your  guide  rows  all  laid 
off,  you  will  then  bring  4  good  plowmen  in  the 
field,  With  a  good  steady  inuie  or  iior-^c  each, 
if  your  rov,.s  me  to  be  4  feet  a[)art,  tie  a  light 
pole  8  feet  long  to  the  hits  of  the  bridal  ofone  of 
the  mull  s,  and  tnalce  a  hoy  walk  faralkL  to  tlie 
mule  in  tlie  uj'per  guide  row  am!  a  plow  liehind 
throwing  out,  which  makes  your  roios  prccisclij 
4  jeet  wiila.  The  other  ti'vo  plowmen  commence 
on  the  ujiper  side  of  the  second  guide  row,  with 
a  piTi  and  boy  as  the  other  and  they  thus  lay 
oil' until  they  meet  at  some  point  between  Ihe 
guide  rows,  am!  then  till  out  on  the  levelest 
line.  W'e  commenee,  then,  lietween  the  next 
too  guide  rows  and  lay  off  as  before,  and  so  on 
until  the  wlude  lield  is  laid  olf. 

The  above  is  my  simple  plan  of  ditching  and 
liorizontalizing  by  whieii  i  have  stoppeil  the 
j.irogress  of  many  a  gully,  and  made  tlie  red 
liiil  to  rejoice  o'ith  waving  and  luxuriant  crops 
of  eotton,  corn  an  1  wheat.  1  have  full  coiifi- 
ilenee  in  the  sinsteni,  for  f  have  tried  it,  and 
o  hat  my  eyes  haxo  seen  that  I  do  know. 

On  this  place,  I  have  ditched  ami  liorizontal- 
ized  a  IdU  aero  field  in  the  aliove  way,  an  1  Dr. 
M.  \y.  Philliiis  pai.l  me  a  visit  the  other  day,  and 
examined  it  an  i  he  can  say  vviiether  or  not  1 
have  saved  that  field. 

Land  ditched  and  horizontalized  in  tlie  way 
described,  can  he  saved.  The  water  stands  on 
the  ground  in  a  solid  sheet,  until  the  water  fur¬ 
row  is  full,  and  then  it  fulls  gently  into  the  ono 
below  and  the  ditch  stands  ready  to  catch  it 
before  it  accumulates  enougli  to  wasli. 

1  liave  now  done,  and  if  anybotly  lias  a  better 
plan  let  liiem  give  it,  ami  we  sliail  be  obliged, 
{food  night.  Yours  &c., 

G.  D.  Hammon. 

Utica,  Miss.,  July,  ]85G. 

Protectiou  of  Seed  Corn. 


A  knowing  one  says  :  Fearing  that  some  far¬ 
mers  may  loose  their  seed,  by  soaking,  tarring, 
plastering,  or  otlierwise  injuring  their  seed,  1 
will  olFer  some  of  my  exjierience. 

Alter  trying  expeiTineiits  ofovery  description 
that  I  could  read,  or  think  of,  in  preparing  seed 
to  forward  the  growtli,  prevent  the  destruction, 
or  increase  the  quantiiy  of  com,  for  eight  years, 
in  whudi  I  have  cultivated  from  twenty  to  lifty 
acres  of  corn  per  year — I  have  come  to  thecou- 
chision  that  the  mo-Asave  way  to  have  the  seed 
“car/ie  iij),”  ami  do  well,  is  |irst  to  manure  and 
prcjiare  tiie  ground  well — plant  good  seed, 
ehnin  as  it  vame  from  the  col).  This  never  fails 
with  me;  a'!  variations  from  this  have  failed 
under  different  circumstances. 

2'o  prevent  the  eed  from  heiny;  destroyed  by  hens. 
— The  pig,  with  a  fui!  belly,  will  never  root 
around:  the  hem  with  a  full  crop,  wdl  not 
scr.ati  h  thegroaml.  Therefore— wlien  my  hens 
are  i.i.' posed  to  sciatdi,  I  call  lliein  up  to  the 
[lain,  and  give  them  a.s  much  cor.i  us  they  will 
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out.  lor  vvliicli  tiu-y  jilwayt*  lo  mo  a  mony 
tiino,  and  lay  a  wholo  liat  ini!  ufcjrir:^. 

7’o  prevent  crows  from  pulling  corn. — ■[  f<cn(tor 
corn  in  the  field  liroad-cast.  whieh  they  feed 
tijtoii  aiid  leave  the  seed.  Ifl  have  too  rnncli 
eomijuny  Ity  toy  liberality,  1  soak  tlie  corn  in 
.•^tryeliiiia  and  hot  vratcr.  Last  Spring:,  after 
scattering  half  a  bi’sliel  of  corn  soaked  in  this 
v/ay,  1  picked  np  forty-two  dead  crows,  and 
how  many  more  went  olf  feeling  *' kim!  o’  .sick,” 
I  am  not  aide  to  state. 

fr'ire  and  gnd>  rrontts  are  more  difucuU  cus- 
tomei’s  to  deal  with — for  any  jioison  used  for 
t  heir  desti’uction,  i.s  alway.s  ahsorlx'd  l>y  the  soil, 
whii'h  is  a  sure  protection  to  them.  I  have 
hover  found  a  sure  remedy  for  these  pests:  a.nd 
can  only  secure  rny  seed  !iy  planting  enough  fyr 
their  wants  and  oiine  too,  and  if  they  get  more 
than  their  siiare.  I  jiiant  new  hilhs  a  few  inches 
from  the  old  ones  thus  destroyu'd,  and tliin 
out.”  at  secoml  hoeing. — Granite  Farmer. 


£at)ics’  Department. 

For  the  Fanner  and  I’lantcr. 

A  Note  tVom 

AIr.  Editor: — I  did  not  expect  yon  In  deviate 
from  your  established  priticiples.  M}'  cofiimu- 
iiication  was  sent  hy  hand,  and  f  expected  my 
name  to  be  given  verbally,  and  you  not  being 
at  liome  at  the  time  it  was  not  given.  I  should 
have  let  yon  heard  from  me  sooner,  but  not  re¬ 
ceiving  the  Isovendier  number  until  a  few  days 
ago,  from  some  cause  unknown  to  me,  I  did 
not  know  whether  my  communication  had  been 
received.  Being  a  farmer's  wife,  I  always  feel 
anxious  to  get  each  nundier  as  soon  as  the 
time  comes  for  it  to  appear.  And  as  you  have 
given  so  much  enconragcmeiit  to  the  ladies  to 
write  for  the  Farmer  and  Planter,  and  devoted 
a  .■special  part  for  them,  1  think  they  ought  to 
make  an  effort  to  occupy  it  whenever  there  is 
room,  and  if  there  is  any  imjtrovcnient  that 
can  be  made  in  our  domestic  arrangcmcnt.si 
why  not  make  an  effort  to  avail  ourselves  of  all 
the  improvements  wc  can  get.  Nancy  writes 
quite  to  my  notion  about  what  is  our  duty  in 
regulating  ourafl'airs  afcordiugto  onr  husbands’ 
means,  and  take  the  best  possible  care  of  what 
he  jiroviiio.s.  There  is  an  old  but  true  saying, 
that  a  wcinan  can  llirow  out  of  t  lie  window 


with  a  teaspoon  faster  titan  a  man  cun  throw 
in  at  tlie  door  Willi  a  li-alf  bu.*hcl.  And  it  must 
he  hard  work  for  mind  and  body  too.  if  they 
s|)eml  mncli  of  their  time  in  making  or  receiv¬ 
ing  fiishionnble  calls.  Now  i  like  to  receive 
friendly  visitors,  that  come  for  the  sake  of  the 
visit,  pass  the  usual  salutations,  take  out  her  sew- 
ingor  knitting,  chat  aw.ay  and  be  at  case,  think 
nothing  striuigc  of  taking  a  plain  family  dinner 
or  siipper.  it  does  me  gnoil  to  receive  such 
visitors,  1  !cel  morn  cheerful  afterwards,  and 
then  we  know  our  visitorscare  moreforus,  than 
if  they  had  come  to  make  a  personal  show. — • 
.And  when  young  gentlemen  call  to  see  3'oung 
ladie.s,  why  is  it  that  they  npjicar  as  though 
llicy  never  liatl  work  to  do  ?  sensible  gen- 
licmen  like  to  see  ladies  making  thcniselves 
useful.  Thc3'  see  and  fee!  tlien  that  thej’  arc  not 
mere  parlor  ornaments.  They  can  sec  that  they 
are  not  entirely  dependant  on  a^manliiama- 
ker,  or  that  they  will  rel)'  on  a  taylor  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  their  Avardrolie.  ImUistry  i.s  food  for 
the  iniiid  and  health  to  the  body,  and  i.s  indis- 
peiisiltly  necessary  in  a  well  regulated  famiij'. 
J  will  close  lest  I  weary  your  jiatiencc.  If  yen 
t hink  any  part  of  m3'  coinmnnications  worth 
giving  tO3'0nr  readers  they  are  at  your  (lis[)osal. 

Mattie 

Pickens  Diw.,  S.  C.,  Pec.,  ’56. 

Recipe  for  Curing  Bacon,  &c. 

The  following  recipe  for  saving  meat,  S:c..  slioidd 
have  appeared  in  a  foniiri-  immber  had  the  propeiiname 
of  (he  writer  heeii  delivered  wi'h  thccomanuiicatioii — a 
ride  whicli  oar  resiiected  fair  correspondent,  “Maiiie,” 
had  tried  to  comply  with,  hut  failed  I'or  the  reasons  ex¬ 
plained  in  hcniote  preceding.  We  have  it  now,  how 
ever,  and  make  one  of  onr  politest  hows  to  “Mattie" 
for  lier  favor,  and  re.spcctfnlly  ask  a  contimiance  of 
such  to  onr  future  nnmhers. 

Ajr.  Editor: — .As  some  have  alrcad3’  given 
you  recipexs  for  curing  bacon,  and  seem  so  con¬ 
fident  that  their  metliod  is  the  be.st,  and  have 
tried  it  so  long,  it  looks  almost  like  presump¬ 
tion  for  me  of  on!3'  a  .siiort  experience,  to  ofi’er 
a  ditferent  plan  ;  but  as  I  like  my  mode  better, 

I  will  give  it  for  friend  Lucy’s  benefit,  as  she 
tloe.s  not  {iride  herself  on  long  experience.  I 
send  you  a  recipe,  akso  ;  if  they  are  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  journal,  you  can  give  tliem  to 
your  readers. 

AVe  kill  in  dry,  frosty  wealiier,  if  possible; 
cut  it  up  os  smoothc  as  it  can  well  be  done,  .sprin¬ 
kle  witii  salt  wliile  warm,  spread  thin  to  cool 
all  nigiit,  and  pack  down  in  a  bo.x  or  hogshead; 


i  and  pack  down  tlic  hams  first  with  a?  much 
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j-al't  (pure  !5!ill).  as  wil!  iio  on  them,  sliorildo.rs 
H('xt,  aii(i  m'uliUings  on  toj',  ligiiily  salted,  riijfj 
taken  out — cover  closclj’  to  keep  out  t!io  flics. 
Wo  lot  it  lie  in  the  salt  four  weeks,  in  moderate 
weather,  if  freezing  six  or  seven  will  not  luirt. 

lu;n  rnisi-'  it  in  cohl  ^yil)dy  weatlior,  wash  clean 
in  warm  water  and  hang  it  np  to  dry,  llic  iiock 
up,  as  it  ^vili  ci'iick  less,  and  tlto  rats  cannot 
\v(n-k  on  it  so  easily.  Iti  re!)rLiary  or  by  the 
first  ol’Mareh,  when  the  meal  is  wet  witli  mois¬ 
ture  caused  b}^  tianiji  weather,  rub  tlse  flesh  side 
oftholniiiis  and  slioulders  with  finely  gi'ound 
black  pepper,  fill  up  all  I  lie  crevices  well  so  that 
the  bug  or  skipper  %  will  have  no  place  to  de¬ 
posit  their  ep;gs  ;  hang  it  np  again  soth.at  it  wil! 
not  toucl\.  In  summer,  if  it  should  hecoiuo 
mouldy,  orthc  flv  deposit  eggs  on  it  take  it 
down  wash  clean  and  luhwitli  pepper  as  at 
first.  R ubdfmo:  witli  j  eji>>er  is  m^t  oripiaai  with 
ins — don’t  know  wlicre-we  got  the  idea.  We 
never  put  any  smoko  under  our  meat,  a.s  it  is 
mueli  hotter  :H)d  .‘^^('ter  witiiouf.  Wiien  it 
is  washed  elean  and  iiung  np  in  cold,  dry  win¬ 
dy  u  calhcr,  it  will  so(>!i  dry  and  look  clean  aiid 
wiiile.  As  to  sacking,  T  never  have  tried  it  m}'- 
self,  hut  have  seen  it  tried  hy  others,  who  lost 
a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  hams  loo;  so  1  have 
profited  by  their  experi<'nc'\  U’e  have  no  !no(h;l 
meat  house  as  yet,  but  keep  a  cat,  ntu!  nevci' 
have  lost  much  hy  rats. 

Truly  yours,  IMattie. 

P.  S. — Perhaps  some  of  your  readers,  like 
myself,  luavo  suflered  from  a  boaling  jaw  oi- 
breast,  i  will  give  yon  a  simple  re.'iual}'.  Take 
a  parsley  root,  the  size  of^-our  little  finger,  b.  at 
fine  oil  a  elolli,  moisten  ^vith  warm  sweet  ufiik 
find  apply  it  to  lh(3  rising.  IlTiie  first  applica¬ 
tion  does  not  gi<  c  I'ciicf,  renew  it  in  a  few  hours. 


f'ltnu  the  Couniry  Geiitlmaii. 
Washing  €iotkes. 


AlKSSits.  Er/i'roRS — I  noticed  in  the  Country 
Gentleman  of  June  5th,  an  inquiry  about  wash¬ 
ing  clothes  and  washing-machines.  1  have 
never  used  any  machine  but  the  primitive  one, 
which  I  snpjiose,  has  been  in  use  ever  since 
clothes  were  washed;  so  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience  about  other  machines.  But  I  liave 
used  for  sevei  al  years  a  washing  fluid,  which 
very  much  lessens  the  labor  of  wasiiiug,  with¬ 
out  injuriugtheelotlies  in  the  least.  It  is  made 
us  follows:  Take,  fur  one  gallon  of  water,  one 
])ouud  of  washing  soda,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  unslaked  lime.  Put  them  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  simmer  twenty  minutes.  Wlien  cool, 
pour  off  the  clear  fluid  into  glass  or  stone  ware  ; 
(it  will  ruin  earthenware;  causing  it  to  crack 
and  peel  until  it  falls  to  pieces.)  If  the  clothes 
are  veiy  dirty,  jiut  llicm  in  soak  over  night; 
wring  them  out  in  tlic  morning ;  soap  them, 


and  put  them  intothe  wasli  kettle,  with  cnoiigri: 
water  to  cover  tliem  To  a  (•oiiiinon  sized  ket¬ 
tle  or  boiler  full,  put  a  tea-ciip  full  of  fluid. 
Boil  Ifalfan  hour,  then  wash  ivell  through  one 
su'ls,  and  rinse  thorougiily  in  two  waters. — 
Those  careful  Imusc wives,  who  have  always' 
washed  t heir  clolhe.s  twice,  tlien  boiled  them, 
and  then wash  then  again,  will  think  this  a, 
very  suiierticial  way  of  wash'ng  ;  but  I  know 
from  exnericnee,  that  my  clothes  ooi.  only  wash 
easier,  hut  look  iietter,  and  last  fully  as  long, 
when  I  wash  in  tlie  old  '-vay. 

Tliis  fluid  is  very  good  for  cleaning  paint.  A 
very  little  put  in  the  water  will  remove  grease 
or  fly  stain,  much  better  than  soap.  Too  much 
of 'it.  will  vmiuvotlie  jiaint  also. 

S.  S*  SCOW'KLI... 

ShilofL,  A. 

To  Kill  Cockroaches. — Mix  equal  quantities  of 
red  lead  and  Indian  meal  Avith  molasses,  making 
it  about  the  cmi.sistericy  of  paste.  It  is  known 
to  he  a  ceriain  exterminator  ofroadics.  A  friend 
who  was  tron'iled  with  thou.^iands  nponthon- 
sands  of  them  rid  liis  bouse  of  them  in  a  very  fV  w 
nights  hy  this, mixt u re.  Put  i t  upon  plates  and  .«et 
it  wli i-re  t lie  vermin  arc  t liickest,  and  they  will 
soon  feip  thcm.-elves.  Be  caiefui  not  to  have 
any  article  of  food  near  by  where  yon  set  the 
ini.xtu  re. 


A  young  lady  says — “Wlien  i  go  to  a  thea- 
t I'o  1  am  very  careless  of  m}''  dress,  as  the  au¬ 
dience  are  too  attentive  to  the  jday  to  observe 
my  warbrolie;  but  wlien  I  go  to  church  I  am 
very  particular  in  my  outward  appearance,  as 
most  people  go  there  to  see  how  their  neighbors 
dressanl  depoi't  themselves.”  A  pretty  homo- 
liinist — wonder  how  many  that  cap  tits. 
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